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FOREWORD 

There  are  three  teaching'  courses  offered  to  all  the  Towson  students.  Teach- 
ing I  is  a  survey  observation  course,  Tvjo   years  ago  a  syllabus  (nov;  in  the 
course  of  revision)  ?/as  developed  as  a  guide  to  Introduction  to  Teaching,  Its 
keynotes  arc:  observation  of  children  in  a  normal  classroom,  then  ccmpariscn  by 
the  student  observer  with  his  own   built-up  attitudes  toward  such  work,  then  new 
generalizatiins  formulated  by  the  student  cbservcr  to  fit  the  present  type  of 
school.  In  this  course  there  may  be  participation  in  teaching  by  some  students, 
very  simple  elements  of  teaching.  The  course  is  given  to  all  entering  students 
during  their  first  semester. 

Teaching  II  is  another  observation-participation  course  but  with  more  definite 
preparation  for  individual  teaching  on  the  part  of  all  students  and  more  opportun- 
ities for  all  students  to  practice  the  teaching  act.  This  short  course,  a  unit 
covering  five  full  consecutive  days  is  given  in  the  Freshman  Year,  dirring  the 
second  semester. 

Teaching  III  is  the  course  or  term  in  which  an  entire  semester  is  spent  by 
each  student  in  practice  centers  in  two  nine-weeks'  experiences.  All  the  hours 
are  devoted  to  the  practice  of  teaching  -  whether  the  teaching  be  done  ty  the  stu- 
dent herself,  by  another  student  teacher  (for  there  are  usually  tv/o  teachers 
assigned  to  a  class)  or  by  the  training  teacher. 

This  new  bulletin  -  A  Guide  to  Student  Teaching  -  endeavors  to  formulate  for 
the  student  some  guiding  principles  for  all  the  factors  with  which  the  student 
must  deal  when  performing  the  teaching  act.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
such  a  series  of  generalizations  is  not  viciously  academic,  but  is  simple  and 
pragmatic,  and  follows  attempts  at  formulation  of  principles  by  the  students  them- 
selves during  their  two  previous  teaching  experiences.  Our  great  sin  in  education 
generally,  all  over  the  country,  is  that  the  many  classroom  teachers  are  so  busy 
teaching,  they  fail  to  educate.  The  aim  in  a  vital,  planning,  normal  school  is  to 
train  students  to  work  with  the  minds  of  children — observing,  evaluating,  and  re- 
directing mental  professes.  "How  minds  behave"  or  "minds  in  the  making"  might  be 
a  good  sub-title  for  this  bulletin. 

The  present  manual  is  intended  for  the  use  of  all  concerned  with  the  final 
coxirse  in  student  teaching.  Every  member  of  the  faculty  assists  in  the  supervisioi 
of  the  student  while  teaching,  and  in  planning  the  content  subjects  with  which  she 
is  equipped  for  her  center.  Every  student  takes  the  course.  So  large  a  group  can 
work  more  effectively  if  there  is  some  written  statement  of  principles,  objectives, 
and  activities  to  which  al^l  may  turn  as  a  common  point  of  reference.  In  the  first 
typing  The  Guide  was  the  work  of  the  supervisors,  and  teachers  of  training.  The 
entire  faculty,  through  a  revision  committee,  is  more  directly  responsible  for  the 
first  revision,  which  was  done  in  the  summer  of  1931.  Another  year's  experience 
with  it  nov;  brings  it  closer  to  the  goal  of  its  representing  the  point  of  view  of 
the  entire  faculty,  which  this  second  revision  will  show. 

The  plan  of  coordination  of  theory  and  practice  in  operation  at  Towson  has 
largely  determined  the  contents  of  The  Guide.  Because  units  of  work  are  prepared 
by  the  students  under  the  direction  of  the  subject  matter  specialists  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  courses  and  later  taught  by  the  students  in  the  training  centers,  tiie 
discussion  of  planning,  teaching,  and  recording,  for  instance,  takes  character 
from  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  coordination  plan.  Similarly,  the  co- 
operation between  the  normal  school  faculty  and  the  supervisory  and  administrative 
staff  in  the  field  has  influenced  the  discussion  of  the  last  chapter. 

The  Guide  should  serve  the  desirable  end  of  promoting  appreciation  for  the 
value  and  high  status  of  the  training  teacher  and  of  the  student  teaching  term. 

.tim.   LEE  TALL,  Principal 
The  I.feiryland  State  Normal  School  at  ToiTson  ^  or'/^-flo 

April  1,  1933  l«iO>tvl  J 
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PART  I 
GEliTERAL  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  COURSE 


Chapter  I 

Frinciples  Underlying  the  Administration 
and  Content  of  Student  Teaching 

The  principles  i7hich  have  dotermined  the  course  in  Student  Teaching  have 
been  outlined  in  two  divisions:  Adrainistration  and  Content.   It  is  important 
that  such  differentiation  be  made  in  order  to  be  able  to  distinguish  clearly  be- 
tween problems  of  organization  and  problems  concerned  with  the  materials  of  in- 
struction. An  organization  may  be  perfect  and  yet  fail  because  it  lacks  sub- 
stance, LikeiTise,  rich  content  may  be  ineffective  because  of  poor  machinery. 
The  ideal,  of  course,  is  perfect  balance  of  the  tTv-o.  Checking  the  administrative 
plan  and  the  content  of  the  course  against  the  principles  here  proposed  should 
help  attain  such  balance.   It  is  important,  however,  always  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  principles,  themselves,  are  not,  in  any  sense,  final.  They  are  presented 
for  purposes  of  discussion.   Their  soundness  should  be  put  to  every  available  test. 

I.  Principles  Underlying  the  Administration 
of  Student-Teaching 

( 1 )  Student-teaching  should  be  the  focus  of  coordination  of  the  whole  normal 
school  program.   The  materials  of  the  courses  given  at  the  normal  school  should 
function  directly  in  the  training  centers.   The  results  in  the  training  centers 
should,  in  turn,  enrich  and  modify  the  normal  schaol  courses.  Theory  and 
practice  work  hand  in  hand  in  the  training  centers.  This  principle  finds  appli- 
cation particularly  in  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  units  of  instruction, 
(Chapters  II,  V,  }:Jl)  . 

(2)  Student-teaching  should  be  so  administered  that  it  will  be  comprehensive 
in  scope ,  This  principle  implies  that  a  student  should  be  free  from  all  other 
normal  school  requirements  during  the  period  of  student-teaching  in  order  that 

he  may  participate  in  all  activities  -  school  and  coramimity  -  related  to  a 
teacher's  work  (Chapters  II,  VI,  XI,  XII). 
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( 3 )  Student-teaching  should  bo  so  admini stored  as  to  adiult  of  differentia- 
tion. Such  differentiation  includes  length  of  the  student-teaching  term,  the 
term  or  terns  in  Tjhich  student-teaching  is  done,  the  sequence  and  kinds  of 

actiA^ities  xmdertaken,  the  types  and  a^es  of  the  children  taught,  the  araount  and 

supervision  needed,  and  the  amount  and  kind  of 
kind  of/exploration  conducted  hy  the  student.  Flexibility  in  administration  is 

essential  if  the  responsibility  for  meeting  the  needs  of  individual  students  is 

accepted  (Chapters  II,  ".1). 

( 4 )  Student-teaching  shoul d  be  carr icd  on  under  fair  and  normal  conditions . 
Training  centers  should  be  selected  nith  great  care. 

(5)  There  should  be  a  small  number  of  students  in.. any  given  training  center. 
The  value  of  this  is  self-evident.   The  fewer  the  students  at  a  center,  the  more 
responsibility  and  practice  can  be  given  each  student  though  the  absolute  number 
Tjith  which  best  results  can  bo  secured  has  not  been  determined   (Chapter  II) o 

(6)  Teaching  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  students  ccme  to  the 
training  center.  Students  have  had  continuous  contacts  v.rith  children  since  the 
beginning  of  their  vork  at  the  normal  school.  They  come  to  the  centers  with  plans 
carefully  made.  They  have  had  opportunity  to  visit  the  center  while  they  were 
making  the  plans.  They  ccme  ready  and  eager  to  work.  They  should  be  encouraged 
to  begin  teaching  on  the  first  day  (Chapters  II,  YII,  VIIl) . 

(7)  Student-teaching  should  be  adequately  supervised.   The  supervision 
should  include  that  of  the  training- teacher  immediately  in  charge;  of  the  subject 
matter  instructors,  particularly  those  who  have  taught  the  students  prior  to  his 
student  teaching  period;  of  the  instructors  in  education  courses;  of  the  super- 
A^isors  and  directors  of  student-teaching  (Chapter  II)  , 

II,  Principles  Underlying  the  Content 
of  Student-Teaching 

(1)  Student-teaching  _shouid take  into  consideration  the  goals  and  practices 

of  the  local  school  system.  The  student  should  become  familiar  with  courses  of 

study,  bulletins  and  all  other  material  issued  by  the  local  school  administration; 

should  follow  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school  board;  should  learn  to  make 
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and  keep  records  accordin/ij  to  the  forms  in  use  in  the  school  system  (Chapters 

III,  IV,  V) . 

( 2 )   Student-teaching  should  be  a  fusion  of  observation,  participation,  and 
indiAT-idual,  group,  and  class  tcachins.  This  principle  opposes  the  idea  of 
gradual  induction  into  teaching  through  isolated  sequential  steps  of  otservation, 
participation,  and  teaching.   Instead,  these  are  fused  in  carrying  out  any  unit 
cf  instruction  and  may  vary  in  order  both  according  to  the  needs  of  the  .situation 
and  of  the  student  (Chapter  II) . 

(5)  Student-teaching  s_hquld_J)e_COTiipreli^     in  scope.   It  should  include 
all  possible  phases  of  classroom  adiainistration  and  instruction  and  of  school 
and  com^nunity  activities.   (Chapters  II,  III,  Jl,   XII )  , 

( 4 )  Students  should^ have  practice  in  bot h  short  (daily  or  a  single  lesson) 
and  long  distance  planning  and  recording.   It  is  highly  desirable  that  students 
be  taught  to  take  a  long  view  ahead  in  planning.   They  come  to  the  centers  after 
having  had  some  practice  in  such  Icn:--  distance  planning.   Their  experience  in 
the  training  centers  viill   give  additional  skill  as  they  are  able  to  plan  more 
specifically  with  the  needs  of  children  in  mind.   In  addition,  they  are  taught 
to  plan  from,  day  to  day,  or  from  lesson  to  lesson,  upon  the  basis  of  records 
made  of  the  "Tork  as  it  progresses  (Chapters  II,  IV,  V,  IX) . 

( 5 )  Students  should  be  gi van  practice  in  analyzing  and  using  such  prn- 
cedures  as  have  resulted  from  scientific  experimentation.   The  best  that  modern 
science  has  to  offer  should  be  kept  before  students.   Each  subject  matter 
specialist  should  be  responsible  for  circiLlating  any  findings  in  his  field  which 
should  modify  the  practice  in  the  centers  (Chapters  III,  TV) . 

( ^ )  Student-teaching  should  enrich  and  enlarge  the  body  of  principles  which 
the  student  has  started  to  develop  in  his  other  work  at  the  normal  school. 
Desirable  as  it  is  to  give  students  many  and  varied  experiences  in  student-teaching, 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  give  him  more  than  a  snail  body  of  experiences  as 
measured  against  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  field  of  teaching.   It  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  student  take  from  his  teaching  experience 


a  vi^orking  body  of  principles  i^hich  v/ill  serve  him  in  meeting  ne^7  situations.  By 
principles  here  is  meant  not  only  principles  of  education,  but  also  principles 
peculiar  to  any  /^ivcn  area  of  human  knov.'ledge  and,  perhaps,  most  important  of  all, 
those  principles  pertaininc;  to  the  relations  of  man  to  man  and  of  men  to  the 
universe,  vhich  make  one's  life  philosophy  (Chapters  III,  IV,  V,  I]Z,  XI,  XII,  XIIl) 

( 7 )  Student-teachin,<;  should  close  'vith  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  its 
experiences.   Such  an  analysis  and  evaluation  'Till  make  it  possible  for  the  stu- 
dent to  usc  his  exp^jriences  in  meeting  nev  situations  (Chapters  IV,  XIII,  XIV). 

The  principles  have  been  stated  in  the  foregoing.   In  addition,  some  little 
amplification  has  been  made  in  order  that  a  slight  background  for  i7hat  is  to 
folloi7  might  bo  provided.  Vihile  the  chapters  in  r/hich  certain  principles  are 
particularly  elaborated  have  been  indicated,  it  v/ill  be  found  that  most  of  them 
operate,  cither  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  r/holo  student-teaching  situation. 
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Cii^PTILR  II 
The  Organization  of  Student-Teaching 
The  Towson  Normal  uses  three  student  teaching  fields:   The  Campus,  the  state, 
and  the  citj'-.   Jn  the  campus  there  are  the  nine  classes  of  the  elementary  school 
available  for  practice;  in  the  state,  there  are  from  20  to  £4  classes  (according 
to  the  need)  in  11  schools  in  3  counties;  in  Baltimore  City,  there  are  24  classes 
in  12  schools.   These  classes  are  termed  training  centers.   Zach  training  center 
is  in  charge  of  a  training-teacher  whc  is  directly  responsible  for  the  supervision 
of  the  students  in  his  center.   The  campus  training  centers  are  under  the  general 
adiMnlstration  and  supervision  of  the  Principal  of  the  Campus  Elementary  School, 
who  negotiates  with  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  oD.all  matters  affecting 
the  administration  and  supervision  of  these  centers  and  their  relationships  to 
the  Normal  School.   The  county  training  centers  are  under  the  general  administra- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Sural  Education  and  the  Supervisor  of 
County  Practice.   The  Director  of  Sural  Mucatlon  negotiates  with  county  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  officers  and  with  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  on 
all  matters  affectinf?;  the  ac^ministration  and  supervision  of  the  county  training 
centers  and  their  relationships  with  the  county  systems  of  education  and  the 
Normal  School.   The  Supervisor  of  County  Practice  shares  with  the  Director  of 
Rural  Education  all  responsibilities  attached  to  the  administration  and  supervision 
of  the  county  training  centers.   The  general  administration  and  supervision  of  the 

city  training  centers  is  under  the  Director  of  City  Practice  and  the  Instructor  aiTd 
Supervisor  of 
/Kindergarten -Primary  Education.   The  Director  of  City  Practice  negotiates  with  the 

city  administrative  and  supervisory  officers  and  with  the  Principal  of  the  Normal 

School  on  all  matters  affecting  the  relationships  of  the  city  training  centers  to 

the  city  administrative  and  supervisory  officers  and  to  the  Principal  of  the 

Normal  School.   A  Supervisor,  who  also  gives  a  course  in  the  Normal  School  called 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education  (a  course  showing  integration  of  various  subject 

matter  contents),  shares  with  the  Director  of  City  Practice  all  responsibilities 
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attached  to  the  supervision  of  the  city  training  centers.   .All  instructors  in  the 
Normal  School  assist,  in  so  far  as  their  schedules  permit,  in  the  supervision  of 
their  particular  subject  matter  fields  in  the  training  centers  and  are  in  close 
touch  with  all  directors  and  supervisors  of  the  students  while  they  teach.   The 
coordination  cf  the  work  of  the  training  centers  and  the  courses  given  at  the 
normal  school  is  one  of  the  most  important  policies  operating  in  the  training  of 
the  student.   A  committee  on  Teacher  Training  has  for  its  personnel  the  principal 
of  the  Normal  School,  the  two  directors  of  practice,  the  two  supervisors  of 
practice,  the  principal  of  the  elementary  school,  and  the  instructor  who  gives 
both  the  Teaching  I  course  known  as  Introduction  to  Teaching  .?.nd  the  Teaching  TX 
course  known  as  Modern  Trends  in  Education.   This  comrdttee  meets  once  a  month  or 
oftener  upon  call  of  the  principal  pf   the  Normal  School;  its  definite  function  is 
to  plan  a  permanent  continuing  functioning  of  the  spirit  and  work  cf  the  co- 
ordination and  integration  principles. 

In  the  first  semester  of  the  Freshman  year  students  experience  their  first 
teaching  course  entitled  Introduction  to  Teaching  (Teaching  I).   In  this  course 
they  observe  once  each  week  in  the  various  grades  of  the  Ct'mpus  Elementary  School, 
make  careful  records  of  their  observation,  and  carry  on  conferences  with  their 
instructor  and  the  grade  teacher  concerning  the  work  observed.   In  the  second 
semester  cf  the  Freshman  year  all  students  have  a  brief  teaching  course,  termed 
'■Freshman  Participation"  or  Teaching  II.   For  one  week  each  student  leaves  his 
classes  at  the  Normal  School,  and  both  observes  and  participates  in  the  teaching 
at  the  practice  center  to  which  he  is  assigned.   Both  of  these  csurses  invrlvo 
observation  and  analysis  of  teaching  and  in  the  latter  the  students  begin  their 
actual  teaching  of  childT-en. 

The  third  teaching  course,  Teaching  III,  occurs  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years  and  adds  to  the  previous  course  the  responsibility  inherent  in  teaching  over 
an  extended  period  of  time.   A  half  semester  (nine  weeks)  may  be  spent  in  a 
primary  center  in  the  junior  year  and  another  half  semester  in  a  different  inter- 
mediate center  in  the  senior  year,  or  vice  versa.   In  either  case  each  student 
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has  nine  weeks  of  training  in  both  an  intermediate  and  a  primary  grade  with  nearly 
a  year's  opportunity  for  study  and  growth  between  the  two  experiences. 
In  the  semester  just  preceding  each  of  these  teaching  experiences 
(Teaching  III)  students  are  assigned  to  the  centers  in  which  they  will  practice. 
Each  one  prepares  a  unit  for  his  practice  center  as  a  part  cf  one  of  his  courses 
taken  at  this  time.   The  steps  in  the  preparation  of  this  unit  are  outlined  as 
follows: 

1.  Training-teachers  and  professionalized  subject  matter  instructors 
teaching  the  students  during  any  semester  prior  to  student  teaching 
meet  in  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  topics  for  units  to 
be  prepared  for  teaching  in  the  succeeding  semester.   Such  topics  are 
chosen  from  the  courses  of  study  followed  in  the  training  centers, 

2.  Students  visit  the  training  centers  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  their 
plans  with  the  training-teachers  in  order  that  they  may  gain  such 
knowledge  of  the  children  and  of  the  environment  as  will  make  the  unit 
to  be  prepared  applicable,  to  the  particular  class  they  will  teach. 

7>.      The  units  are  prepared  in  connection  with  the  appropriate  subject  matter 
courses  under  the  direction  of  the  subject  matter  instructors,  the  two 
or  three  students  assigned  to  one  center  working  on  the  same  unit. 
Several  instructors  may  share  in  guiding  the  preparation  of  these  units. 

4.  The  students  teach  the  units  in  the  training  centers  under  the  direction 
of  the  training-teachers,  keeping  records  of  the  work  as  it  progresses. 

5.  Subject  matter  instructors  who  directed  the  preparation  of  the  units 
expect  to  see  each  unit  while  it  is  being  carried  out  through,  at  least, 
one  visit  to  the  student  in  his  assigned  center. 

6.  Directors,  supervisors  of  student  teaching,  and  training  teachers 
observe  students  at  work,  give  help  to  them,  conduct  conferences,  and 
confer  with  subject  matter  specialists. 
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7.   Training  teachers  and  students  send  records  of  the  unit  as  carried  out 
and  coraiaents  to  the  dii-ectors  of  training  v/ho,  in  turn,  confer  with  the 
subject  matter  instructors  about  the  results. 

3.   Copies  of  some  of  the  outstanding  units  and  records  of  their  use  are 
filed  in  the  library  for  studj''  by  both  faculty  and  students. 

Tlie  unit  night  te  termed  the  major  activity.   Perhaps  an  hour  or  two  hours 
a  day  may  be  set  aside  for  it.   The  training-teacher  and  the  students  share  in  it. 
Sometimes  one  talces  the  responsibility  for  the  teaching,  sometimes  another.   It 
may  be  that  one  student  will  be  responsible    for  carrying  through  one  phase  of 
the  work  with  one  group  of  children,  while  the  other  students  are  concerned  with 
other  groups.   This  will  not  be  discussed  further  here  since  it  will  be  taken  up 
in  detail  later,  but  it  needs  to  be  mentioned  because  it  is  indicative  of  the 
cooperative  character  of  the  work  at  the  training  centers. 

(Vhat  is  done  in  carrying  out  the  majcr  activity  is  done  with  all  the  other 
work  of  the  center.   The  training  teacher  maps  out  the  work  with  the  students. 
Subjects  that  are  taught  separately,  apart  from  the  major  activity  are  allocated 
by  the  training-teacher  either  to  himself  or  to  the  students  working  under  his 
direction.   So  it  is  with  other  class  responsibilities,  v;ith  school  activities, 
and  with  community  activities. 

i;Vhere  does  a  student  start?  How  much  work  should  he  carry?  How  long  should 
he  continue  in  any  one  activity?  'ATiat  variety  of  teaching  experiences  should  he 
have  accomplished  before  the  term  is  completed?  These  questions  are  often  asked. 
Te  answer  them  definitely  is  impossible.   What  is  done  depends  entirely  upon  the 
strengths  and  needs  of  the  student  and  the  needs  of  the  children  at  the  training 
center.   There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  is  best  for  all  students  to  start 
with  a  small  group  of  children,  or  by  teaching  spelling,  or  by  attending  to  the 
ventilation  of  the  room.   Nor  is  there  anything  to  show  that  the  work  should  be 
divided  equally  as  to  time,  nor  that  every  student  should  teach  arithmetic,  for 
instance,  for  one-third  of  the  time.  But  there  is  some  reason  and  some  foundation 
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in  psychological  law  in  having  each  student  begin  with  that  activity  in  which  he, 

by  special  aptitude,  or  special  preparation,  or  both,  is  most  likely  to  attain 

success,   biiailarly,  it  "/oula  seem  better  to  start  with  something  that  carries 

with  it  the  adventure  of  teaching  and  allow  matters  of  daily  routine  to  be  worked 

side  by  side  with  the  larger  responsibilities.   Something  of  the  same  nature  is 

true  of  the  children  to  be  taught;  the  needs  both  of  the  students  and  the 

children  should  be  considered  and  adaptations  made. 

As  to  the  amount  of  work  a  student  should  carry,  one  can  only  say:  No  more 
and  no  less  than  he  can  carry  well.  How  long  should  he  continue  in  any  activity? 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  the  three  questions.   He  should  not  leave 
it  until  he  feels  some  satisfaction  in  his  success;  he  should  not  stay  sc  long  on 
one  piece  of  work  that  other  experiences  will  be  neglected.   This  type  of  organi- 
zation calls  for  constant  planning,  assignments,  planning  adjustments  and  re- 
adjustments by  the  training-teacher  and  the  student  in  order  that  each  student 
may  get  the  best  and  widest  experiences  with  consideration  of  his  needs  and  those 
of  the  children.   Intelligent  techniques  in  handling  children  and  subject  matter 
should  result.   It  is  a  transmitting  process . 

How  much  -aore/expected  in  Senior  student  teaching  than  in  Junior  student 
teaching?   Obviously  the  second  experience  should  provide  for  an  increase  in 
responsibility  for  the  total  teaching  situation;  it  should  enable  the  student  to 
refine  his  techniques,  enlarge  his  special  abilities,  and  strengthen  his  weak- 
nesses; it  should  acquaint  him  with  a  greater  range  of  curriculum  materials  and 
with  mere  understanding  of  administrative  organization.   Much  of  the  exact  content 
of  this  second  experience  will  depend  upm  the  exact  content  cf  the  student's 
first  experience.   Records  of  his  Junior  student  teaching  activities  will  need  to 
be  taken  to  his  Senior  teaching  center  so  that  each  student's  experience  may  be 
supplemented,  balanced,  and  rounded  out  in  this  the  most  responsible  of  his 
teaching  courses. 
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Suggestions  to  Students 

1.  Think  through  the  kinds  of  contacts  j'ou  should  have  during  your  student- 
teaching  experiences  with:   The  training-teachers,  the  director  and  supervisor 
of  practice;  the  subject  matter  instructors  who  visit  you;  the  principal  of 
the  Normal  School.   Try  to  define  your  relation  as  a  student-teacher  to  each. 

2.  Try  to  laiow  as  many  students  teaching  at  other  training  centers  as  you  can. 
Exchange  ideas  and  experiences. 

?.   Check  the  preparation  you  made  beforehand  for  teaching  in  your  present  center. 

Try  to  fill  in  the  gaps. 
4.   Compare  this  chapter  with  Chapter  I,   Indicate  the  parts  of  the  present 

chapter  which  are  applications  of  the  principals  given  in  Chapter  I. 
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Ch_a^ter_  _m 

Ains  of  JJciucatiqn 

I.  Aims  of  Education  are  here  uefined  in  a  broad  sense. 

The  vrord  "aini"  has  been  used  by  educators  with  a  v&riet,;  of  meanings. 

In  the  interests  of  clear  expression  it  has  been  agreed  to  use  the  word  in 

the  large  sense  indicated  by  Head.-'- 

...  "Throughout  this  book  the  term  aii'iis  will  be  used  to  indicate  the 
very  broad  and  comprehensive 'purposes  of  an  entire  educational  system, 
e.Q.,    the  conception  of  culture  in  the  educational  system  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  purposes  of  a  state  system  to  improve  moral  character." 

And  again  in  differentiating  aims  from  other  educational  terms  i^ead  emphasizes 

the  bigger  definition  in  saying: 

...  "The  aims  are  great  social  conceptions,  covering  large  masses  of 
people. ..."  ^ 

iJo  doubt  other  definitions  of  aii-is  might  serve  as  well  but  for  the  present 

we  shall  accept  the  term  in  its  broadest  sense  and  reserve  purposes,  objectives, 

and  goals  for  other  specific  uses. 

II.   International  agreement  as  to  Aims  of  Education  is  as  yet  in  its  earliest 

stages. 

Attempts  to  define  aims  by  any  group  larger  than  a  national  state  have 

been  fragmentary  and  not  truly  representative.  Fu.rthermore ,  the  idea  that 

nations  might  work  together  on  universal  problaiis  of  social  betterment  is  a 

product  of  the  present  century  and,  as  such,  is  far  too  young  to  have  borne 

much  fruit.  Dr.  G-.  S.  Counts  has  stated  ainis  of  education  as  conceived  in 

various  times  and  places'. 

Social  Control  -  Primitive  peoples 

Self-Conscious  nationalism  -  Fascist  Italy  and  Japan 

Imperialism  -  Philippines,  Posen  and  Georgia 

Class  dominafion  -  nineteenth  Century  Prussia  and  England 

Individual  success  -  United  States 

General  enlightenment  -  Denmark 

Social  revolution  -  Russia  "^ 

1  Mead:  Supervised  Student  Teaching,  p.  20 

2  Ibid:  p.  23 

3  Counts,  George  S.  -  in  course,  Education  and  Nationalism,  given  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  Sui-imer,  .1930. 
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Professor  I.  L.  IZanclel  siiailc.rly  voices  tlie   gj:'e?t  diversity  of  aims  araong 

the  nations  of  the  world: 

"In  i'^rance  the  aim  of  educrtion  is  to  secure  the  citizen  loyal  to 
republican  principles  and  imbued  with  an  a  voreciation  of  h'r  national 
culture;  Germany  looks  for  t^j.e  self-reliant,  resourceful  citizen,  cctive 
and  initiatinf^,  and  loyal  to  the  princip!l.es  or  the  nev   denocrucy;  England 
alms  to  develop  the  character  and  personality  of  the  individual  on  the 
Platonic  theory  that  if  the  individual  is  properly  educated,  the  welfare 
of  the  state  is  assured;  Russian  education  is  directed  to  the  productive 
of  loyal  Cornraunists,  and  Italian,  of  loyal  Fascists ,  In  erch  country  tlie 
aim  of  the  state  appears  to  be  clear  and  education  is  adjusted  to  that 
aimo . • . ." 

These  thoughts  indicate  hor;'  very  far  from  the  present  is  the  day  v;hen  the 
nations  will  be  united  hj   a  coR."ion  aiia  for  the  eduction  ol  their  peoples. 
The  work  that  such  men  as  Counts  and  Tandel,  and  their  co-workers  in  the  Inter- 
national Institute,  are  doing  to  bring  about  contacts  anon^  those  working  in 
education  should  eventually  help  to  aciiieve  such  coiranon  p'lrposes.   Ferliaps 
study  of  the  educational  philosophies  of  the  nr tions  set  forth  in  the  1929 
Yearbook  of  the  International  Institute  will  leave  a  residual  which  can  be 
accepted  by  all  nations  as  an  aim,  however  far  removed  from  it  current  practice 
na.j   be. 

The  closest  attempt  yet  irjade  at  an  expression  of  what  mi£,ht  be  termed  an 

international  aim  of  education  is  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  fifth  world 

conference  of  The  New  Education  Fellowship  held  at  Elsinor,  Denmark,  in 

August,  1929.  The  following  quotations  are  significant; 

"Childhood,  both  as  an  acTbual  period  of  living,  and  as  a  period  in 

which  the  foLmdations  of  a  sane  and  useful  adulthood  are  laid,  is  but 
imperfectly  understood.   It  is  being  increasingly  realized  that  each  in- 
dividual is  essentially  creative  as  well  as  receptive  and  cooperative. 
By  the  combined  efforts  of  all  those  who  are  approaching  the  problems  of 
education  in  this  faith,  it  is  hoped  that  the  way  to  release  to  constructive 
ends,  the  powers  latent  in  every  human  being,  may  be  discovered." 

"The  curriculum  should  provide  direct  contact  with  life  situations, 
allowing  for  self-expression  through  activity.   It  should  meet  at  every 
stage  the  physical,  emotional,  mental  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  child's 
developing  nature.   It  should  introduce  him  to  the  cultural  heritage  of 
the  race  and  equip  him  \7ith  the  fundainental  knowledge  necessary  to  modern 
social  life.  The  child  should  be  regarded  as  an  individual  capable  of 
unique  development  and  yet  be  prepared  b.y  social  enterprises  to  take  his 
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place  in  the  conimunity.   Discipline  7/hich  is  rigid  and  coiaj^ulsive  should 
be  replaced  by  the  development  of  the  sense  of  initictive  end  responsi- 
bility, through  which  self-discipline  is  attained." 

"Education,  scientifically  founded  anc;  creatively  directed,  can  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  a  world  coixaonwealth  free  frora  the  evils  oi  vjaste- 
ful  competition  and  fron  the  prejudices,  fears,  and  frusti'Stions  that  are 
the  inevitable  outcone  of  an  insecure  and  chaotic  civilization.  The  co- 
operation of  parents  and  teachers  can  liberate  the  children  froiii  the  tram- 
mels of  outworn  convention  and  enable  them  to  take  tJieir  place  as  con- 
structive citizens  in  a  swiftljr  changing  age."  -'- 

Education  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  child  nature,  r.'hich  resjects  indi- 
viduality, which  uses  scientific  findin^^s,  which  holds  tc  a  forward  look  in 
this  rapidly  changing  age,  x?hich  develops  social  responsibility  -  these  are 
the  ideals  aniiiiatin^  the  philosophy  expressed  by  this  iuternationally-minded 
group.   Can  every  nation  accept  them?  Probably  in  time.  LIean?irhile,  there  are 
thinkers  in  every  country  who  have  broken  away  from  tradition,  '-tTierever  one 
meets  them  -  England,  Russia,  G-ermany,  Denmark,  Erance ,  America  -  national 
barriers  drop  away  and  one  is  conscious  of  a  world  fellowship,  an  intellectual 
and  emotional  bond,  which  brings  courage  for  the  future. 
III.  No  single  aim  seems  sufficient  for  the  process  of  education  in  America. 
Has  the  United  States  a  national  aim  of  education? 

..."The  time  has  come  when  education  in  the  United  States  must  become 
more  self-conscious  than  it  has  been.   The  one  enduring  aim  thut  has  per- 
sisted since  the  Revolution,  equality  of  opportunity,  is  not  an  adequate 
guide  for  the  development  of  a  national  systei,;  of  education.  Nor  can  it 
be  claimed  that  the  other  aim,  the  development  of  "Republican  liachines" 
has  been  satisfactorily  met.  There  has,  particularly  during  and  since  the 
War,  been  much  talk  of  Aiuericanization,  especially  of  the  iimui:],rant ,  but 
true  Americanization,  whether  of  the  ii;jmigrant  or  of  the  citizen,  is  not 
likely  to  be  achieved  until  there  is  a  better  conception  of  what  is  meant 
by  Americanism  and  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  ^-iieri can.  society. 
Until  that  is  achieved  American  education  is  likely  to  be  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  new  theories,  changing  devices,  and  uncertain  objectives."  ^ 

It  is  evident  that  Kandel  feels  keenly  the  need  of  a  better  conception 

Towards  a  New  Education,  A  Record  and  Synthesis  of  the  Discussions  of  the 
New  Psychology  and  the  Curricului-i,  at  the  Eifth  World  Conference  of  the  New 
Education  Fellowship  held  at  Elsinor,  Deni;iark,  in  August,  1929.  Edited  for 
the  I'.  E,  F.  by  William  Boyd,  assisted  by  1.1.  U,   L'ackenzie  with  an  Introduction 
by  Sir  Nichael  Sadler,  pp.  469-470. 

L'andel,  I.  L.:   "The  State  and  Educction  in  Europe",  Teachers  College  Record, 
Vol.  XXXI,  No.  8,  Hay,  193C,  p.  732. 
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"of  what  is  meant  by  j(ir,..ericariisr.i  ai'.d  tl'e  fundamental  princi;  les  underlying 
American  society",  and  that  our  traditional  aim,  equality  of  opportunity,  is 
not  adequate  guide  for  the  developnent  of  a  national  systeu  of  educ.  tion. 

The  instability  of  /uaerican  education  that  Kandel  deplores  would  disappear 
if  the  interpretation  of  tne  unique  function  attributed  to  it  by  Dean  Russell 
were  generally  accepted.   In  "The  Educational  Paradox:  i-m  j'jnerican  Solution", 
Dean  Russell  begins  by  stating  the  paradox  that  he  finds  characteristic  of  all 
education;  i.e.,  that  it  seeks  to  train  youth  "to  rule  and  to  be  ruled,  to  lead 
and  to  follow".  Ke  goes  on  to  show  that  the  age-old  raethod  of  resolving  the 
paradox  was  accomplished  tlirough  reinforcing  class  cleavage,  by  holding  the 
masses  in  subjection  through  superstition  and  fear,  and  by  assigning  leadership 
to  a  military  or  ecclesiastical  aristocracy.  He  contrasts  with  this  the  American 
method  of  resolving  the  paradox  thorough  aiming  to  develop  the  ability  of  every 
individual  to  lead  and  to  follow,  to  create  the  leadership  of  the  expert,  and 
to  incite  the  individual  to  voluntary  subjection  to  such  leadership. 

A  few  lines  from  the  article  particularly  forcible  in  their  expression  of 
aim  are  quoted: 

"'rfWien  we  speak  of  leaders  we  are  not  thinking  of  an  aristocratic 
class,  but  rather  of  experts  capable  of  giving  a  particular  service," 

"And  just  as  in  the  old  world  the  schools  have  been  used  to  attain 
their  ideal  of  docile,  obedient  subjects  of  a  monarchical  state,  so  our 
schools  are  striving  to  train  citizens  who  will  voluntarily  subject  them- 
selves to  expert  leadership  in  a  democratic  society," 

"'Je  have  no  schools  set  apart  for  leaders;  all  our  schools  are  de- 
signed to  help  each  student  make  the  most  of  himself,  to  help  him  to 
follow  wisely  and  to  lead  effectively," 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  aim  more  inspiring  in  its  challenge  to  youth, 

in  its  hope  for  the  future,  and  in  its  fundamental  conception  of  the  principle 

of  democracy  than  the  aim  thus  expressed  by  Dean  Russell. 

Meanwhile,  the  most  generally  accepted  nation-wide  expression  of  aims  is 


■'-  Russell,  James  Earl.   "The  Educational  Paradox:  An  American  Solution,"  Journal 
of  Adult  Education,  No,  3,  June  1929,  pp.  237-245. 
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found  in  the  well-knovm  "seven  cardinal  ]7rinciples"  of   the  IJatioral  Education 
Association: 

1.  Health  5,  Citizenship 

2.  Corjuand  of  the  fundamental  processes  ,  6.  .'orthy  use  of  leisure 

3.  , 'orthy  home  membership  7,  iithical  character 

4.  Vocation 

They  are  broad  in  scope,  but  if  all  the  educational  sj^-stems  of  the  United 
States  were  to  vjork  toT7ard  these  aims,  defining  the:.i  more  concretely  according 
to  environmental  conditions  and  needs,  progress  T/ould  be  inevitable. 
IV.  Various  statements  of  arras  by  contemporary  educators  are  quoted  for  the  stu- 
dent's help. 

The  evolution  of  aims  of  education,  is  a  long  slow  process.   The  Fational 
Council  of  Education  published  in  19cl  a  compendiuin  of  aims  of  education  en- 
titled "vi/hat  are  the  Objectives  of  Education ■',-'"  beginning  with  those  expressed 
by  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Comenius  and  tracing  the  statements  of  other  famous 
educators  up  to  the  time  of  our  own  contemporaries.  One  cannot  read  the 
statements  of  aims  without  appreciating  the  fineness  of  thinking  end  the  con- 
ception of  education  here  represented.   At  the  sane  time  one  is  likewise  im- 
pressed by  the  diversity  of  directions  implied  and  the  difficulty  of  unifying 
such  expressions.   In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  so  frequently  noted,  life  is 
changing  with  amazing  rapidity.  A  civilization  largely  agrarian  is  giving 
way  to  a  civilization  largely  industria]. .   Our  very  raeans  of  subsistence  are 
changing  and  causing  changes  in  nearly  every  aspect  of  life.  Hence,  the 
institutions  designed  to  serve  the  former  social  order  must  necessarilj''  iiiake 
many  adjustments.  Some  analyses  of  the  new  era  have  already  been  made  and  these 
point  out  the  need  not  only  for  the  best  development  of  the  individual  as  an 
entity  but  also  for  the  identification  of  the  individual  with  society,  so  thc-t 
interdependent  living  can  go  on  at  an  increasingly  higher  level.   Because  present 
group  living  is  extremely  complex,  education  in  and  for  the  social  group  is 

Ivational  Council  of  Education,  j\Tc;tional  Education  Association,  Detroit, 
February  26,  1931. 
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correspondingly  complex,  Tlius  various  ams  of  education  emerge  and  raany  educa- 
tional institutions  are  concerned  Y7ith  this  intricate  probler.i.   Several  statements 
of  aims  are  added  to  show  further  the  trend  of  contemporary  thought: 

Hill  — "To  bring  about  desirable  changes  in  thought,  feeling,  and  action'.' 

Kandel  — "To  help  individuals  to  slowly  mature  into  personalities." 

Briggs  — "To  help  people  to  do  bettor  the  things  they  are  likely  to  do  anyway.". 

Russell  —  "To  train  citizens  who  wi]_l  voluntarily  subject  the^Tiselves  to 

expert  leadership  in  a  democratic  society;  to  help  each  student  to 
make  the  most  of  hiir.self,  to  help  him  to  follow  wisely  and  to  lead 
effectively." 

Thorndike  and  Gates  —  ..."The  ultimate  aim  of  education  is  to  realize  a 

condition  in  which  human  wants  may  be  most  fully  satisfied.  Human 
wants  are  given  this  position  of  supreme  importance  for  the  reason 
that  anything,  act,  condition,  or  event  in  life  has  ii'.iportance,  value, 
interest,  or  significance  only  as  it  tends  to  affect  -  to  satisfy 
or  thwart  -man's  cravings.  Human  wants  become  the  central  concern 
of  the  process  of  education  because  they  are  the  primary  and  essential 
factors  in  initiating  and  sustaining  action  of  all  kinds.   Thinking, 
imagination,  feeling,  acting,  forming  and  breaking  habits  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  dynamic  factors  -  which  may  be  termed  wants,  urges, 
cravings,  impulses,  interests  -  which  generate  and  maintain  them.   To 
change  a  want  is  to  make  the  most  lundamental  of  possible  changes. 
Once  a  want  is  changed,  all  sorts  of  subordinate  changes  in  thought. 


feeling,  and  action  occur  as  a  result. 


1 
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Bode  —  "In  view  of  this  situation  the  suggestion  presents  itself  that  our 
best  clue  to  the  educational  problem  lies  in  the  concept  of  growth. 
Perhaps  the  most  desirable  and  significant  educational  ideal  for  us 
to  adopt  is  that  of  fostering  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth. 
If  this  be  the  case,  then  the  aim  of  education,  in  so  far  as  education 
can  be  said  to  have  an  inclusive  aim,  is  to  provide  as  adequately 
as  possible  for  the  creation  of  new  aims.  ...Life  is  a  process  in  which 
the  present  is  continuously  enlarged  and  transformed.   Present  acliieve- 
ments  become  stepping-stones  to  further  achievements;  present  appre"-- 
ciations  prepare  the  way  for  further  appreciations;  present  growth 
gives  capacity  for  further  growth.   To  set  up  fixed,  inclusive  ends 
in  advance  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  life  is  too  varied  and  too 
expansive  to  observe  such  limits.  Our  horizon  retreats  as  we  proceed, 
oiir  aims  and  ideals  change  with  the  changes  in  our  environ:aent  and 
with  our  growth  in  intellectual  stature.   It  is  precisely  in  this 
progressive  self-expression,  this  enlargem.ent  of  capacity,  this  con- 
tinuous enrichment  of  experience,  that  life  finds  its  fulfillment  and 
its  sufficient  excuse  for  being."  ^ 


Thorndike,  E.  L,,  and  Gates,  Jirthur  I,   iiilementary  Principles  of  jiducation. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1929.   p. 20. 

2  Bode,  Boyd  H.   Fundamentals,  of  Education.  New  York:  llacmillan  Co.,  1921. 
p,  11-12. 
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Judd  —     "The  goals  of  teaching,  are  no^7  set  in  terms  of  the  useful  hr.bits 
which  pupils  need  for  the  higher  achievei-iients  of  intellectual  and 
social  life.  There  is  no  contentment  with  formal  knowledge  and 
fomal  skill  in  childish  arts.  Training  is  for  the  larger  purposes 
of  life.   The  matter  can  be  foi-mulated  as  follows:   The  modern 
school  assumes  that  the  pupil  is  ultimately  to  be  introduced  to  all 
of  the  intellectual  arts  and  to  all  of  the  practical  skills  which 
he  is  fitted  by  natural  ability  to  take  on.  The  goal  of  education 
is  thus  set  in  terms  of  a  complete  and  broad  education,"  ■'- 

Bobbitt  —  "The  business  of  education  today  is  to  teach  the  growing  indi- 
viduals, so  far  as  their  original  natures  will  permit,  to  perform 
efficiently  those  activities  which  constitute  the  latest  and  highest 
level  of  civilization.  Since  the  latter  consists  entirely  of 
activities,  the  objectives  of  education  can  be  nothing  other  than 
activities,  and  since,  after  being  observed,  an  activity  is  mastered 
by  performing  it,  the  processes  of  education  must  be  tl.e  observing 
and  perxorming  of  activities.   The  curriculum  is  that  performance 
of  the  activities  in  their  earlior  stases  out  of  which  the  inatured 
performance  grows."  ^ 

This  group  of  state^-ients,  and  others  not  included  here,  show  the  variety 

and  diversity  which  characterizes  such  expressions.  A  student  may  find  that 

one  statement  leads  to  clearer  thinking  for  him  than  another.  After  fuj"ther 

thought  and  experience  he  is  urged  to  focus  upon  those  v^hich  best  point  out 

education  direction  for  him. 


Judd,  Charles  H.   "Some  Constructive  Principles  of  Reorganization." 
Elementary  School  Journal  23:   413-S2,  February,  1923. 

2  Bobbitt.   Summer  School  Course,  University  of  Chicago,  1932. 
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Chapter  IV 
Principles  of  Learning  and  Teaching, 

I.   The  scope  of  educational  literature  necessitates  the  statement  of  essential 
principles. 

The  literature  of  education  has  become  a  large  and  comprehensive  body 
of  material.  Educational  experiment  and  philosophy  have  uncovered  v/hole 
areas  of  truth- in  the  realm  of  education.  Practice  "in  the  field"  has  lea 
to  the  acceptance  of  many  ideas  concerning  good  current  practice.  The 
process  of  enlarging  and  refining,'  educational  thought  and  practice  ^7111 
probably  go  forward  faster  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  As  this  body  of 
material  grows  it  is  more  and  more  important  that  one  reduce  much  of  it  to  a 
few  essential  ideas  vjhich  can  be  held  in  mind  and  used  daily.   These  become, 
then,  a  working  body  of  principles  for  the  student  of  education. 

This  process  of  concentrating  many  varied  ideas  into  clear  statements  is 
slow  and  laborious.  A  typical  group  of  senior  students  at  the  end  of  its 
student  teaching  experience  attempted  to  str.te  for  itself  a  few  principles  of 
education  that  it  believed  and  had  found  useful.   Quite  a  long  period  of 
deliberation  was  taken  up  in  discussing,  clarifying,  and  formulating  the 
familiar  idea  that  "learning  is  an  active  process".  Simple  though  this 
statement  is  its  implications  are  profound.  But  only  after  going  over  the 
ground  and  seeing  the  opportunities  as  well  as  the  dangers  latent  in  such  a 
truth  does  the  student  see  its  magnitude. 
II.  A  tentative  definition  of  "principle"  is  set  up  for  consideration. 

Many  authors  in  the  field  of,  education  treat  principle  in  some  way  but 
nearly  every  author  assumes  a  different  definition  of  the  word  "principle". 
A  group  of  faculty  members  in  stating  the  principles  suggested  in  this 
chapter  found  it  necessary  to  set  up  a  limiting  definition  of  the  term.   This 
committee  also  found  it  helpful  to  keep  in  mind  that  education  is  guidance  in 
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activities  to  {;,ain  development  and  to  make  adjustments  according  to  standards. 
In  the  interests  of  clarify  it  was  decided  to  use  for  present  piirposes  the 
definition  that  a  principle  is  a  general  statement  about  human  learning  based 
upon  truth  from  biology,  psychology,  sociology,  philosophy,  and  other  fields,  ^J 
tested  through  experience,  and  used  as  a  guide  for  further  practice.   In 
testing  out  each  principle  then,  it  is  necessary  first  to  identify  it  with 
one  of  the  fields  of  science  or  with  philosophy.   It  is  seen  at  once  that 
many  principles  bridge  across  several  of  these  fields,  For  example  "Training 
is  harmful  when  it  precedes  or  follows  the  appropriate  readiness  to  be 
trained"  is  true  of  learning  from  several  angles.   Children  who  have  been 
taught  to  walk  before  they  were  "ready"  to  walk  present  one  illustration  of 
this  on  the  physical  plane.  Forcing  immature  six  year  old  children  to  read, 
when  they  were  not  mentally'"  ready,  provides  us  with  an  example  in  the  field 
of  psychology.  Likewise,  deferring  instruction  in  reading  long  after  read- 
ing readiness  has  been  attained  by  an  alert  five  year  old  child  is  wasteful 
and  warped.  Gome  principles  as  stated  are  closely  allied  to  sociology,  as 
for  instance  "Improvement  in  society  takes  place  through  the  activity  of 
individuals".  Others  seem  quite  philosophical  in  trend.   In  testing  each 
principle  by  the  terms  of  the  definition  it  is  necessary,  secondly,  to  see 
what  it  derives  from  experience  and  that  it  is  usable  as  a  guide  for  future 
practice.  After  fulfilling  each  of  these  tests  each  principle  should  throw 
some  light  upon  how  the  learning  process  takes  place.   In  this  hope  the 
following  list  is  submitted. 


1 


Hetherington,  C.  Vf,  School  Program  of  Physical  Education,  924. 
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III.  Sorae  principles  of  teaching  and  learninf-,  thus  defined  are  presented. 

1.  Our  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  natures  are  bound  together. 

2.  Life  consists  of  continuous  adjustinents, 

3.  Learning  is  active,  continuous,  specific. 

4.  Learning  capacity  is  a  product  of  racial  experience. 

5.  Tx^aining  is  harmful  when  it  precedes  or  follows  the  appropriate 
readineis  to  be  trained, 

6.  A  condition  ot  satisfaction  is  essential  for  normal  growth. 

7.  The  educative  process  is  at  all  times  conditioned  upon  the  learner's 
interests,  capacities  and  emotions, 

8.  Guidance  should  be  rr±Yen   only  at  the  point  that  the  learner  can  not 
go  forward  independently,  for,  teaching  is  efficient  to  the  extent 
that  children  feel  their  needs,  meet  them,  and  measure  their  own 
growth. 

9.  Simultaneous  and  concofnitant  learnings  are  always  present. 

10.  Because  no  two  persons  are  alike,  education  needs  to  provide  for 
individual  differences  in  learning. 

11.  Learning  in  different  fields  involves  techniques  peculiar  to  eaoh 
field. 

12.  Some  learning  takes  place  best  when  an  individual  works  alone,  some 
when  he  works  as  a  member  of  a  group. 

13.  ^Effective  learning  occurs  best  v;hen  teacher-pupil  relationships  are 

wholesome, 

14.  Education,  desirable  or  undesirable,  goes  on  as  a  permanently 
continuing  process  in  home,  church,  school,  and  commiinity. 

15.  Improvement  in  the  race  takes  place  through  the  activities  of  its 
individuals , 

16.  A  rich  and  varied  environment  stimulates  the  development  of  well- 
rounded  personalities. 

17.  Activity  is  valuable  when  it  leads  to  further  desirable  activity. 

IV.  Other  "keys"  to  the  organization  of  principles  are  suggested. 

Even  a  brief  list  of  seventeen  principles  may  at  times  be  cumbersome 
to  hold  in  mind  and  the  student  may  wish  to  organize  his  principles  around 
some  such  key  ideas  as  those  presented  by  Dr.  Bonser,   In  education  he 
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recognizes  these  principles: 

1.  Freedom  to  develop  naturally  must  be  made, 

2.  Interest  should  be  the  motive  of  all  work. 

3.  The  teacher  is  conceived  as  a  {^uide  and  leader. 

4.  There  should  be  scientific  study  of  pupil  development. 

5.  Greater  attention  must  be  given  to  all  that  affects  the  child's 
physical  v/elfare. 

6.  Cooperation  between  kchool  and  home,  to  meet  the  needs  of  child 
life"  is  almost  an  essential. 

The  student  may  wish  to  use  some  other  basic  idea  around  which  to  group 

his  principles.  Though  individuals  will  organize  their  principles  differently 

it  is  essential  that  each  have  his  own  set  of  principles  for  constant  use  in 

planning  and  evaluating  his  work. 


Chapter  V 

Generalizations 

I.  Generalizations  defined  and  illustrated 

The  day  after  Thanksgiving  holidays  the  following,  conversation  was  heard 

and  recorded  in  a  first  grade  training  center: 

Edgar:   I  went  to  New  York  for  Thanksgiving.  You  know  that's  a  long  way 
off. 

Hubert:  Oh J  That  isn't  far  away. 

Edgar:   Oh!   It  is,  too.   It  took  us  a  whole  ni^ht  to  get  there. 

The  conversation  continued  until  the  t?ro  boys  started  to  talk  about  movies 

and  actors  and  where  they  lived. 

Edgar:  Oh,  they  live  in  Hollywood  and  that's  farther  away  than  New  York. 
It  took  my  father  a  whole  week  to  get  there.  So  it's  a  week 
away, 

Hubert:  That's  nothing.   I've  been  to  China  and  that's  three  weeks  away. 

'jVhat  important  idea  were  these  first  grade  children  using?  Obviously, 
they  were  comparing  distances  and  travel-times  from  their  own  experience  and 
information.   In  their  own  language  and  as  yet  in  a  simple  manner  these 
children  were  "feeling  the  edge"  of  an  idea  with  which  all  of  us  are  concerned 
and  by  which  all  of  us  are  effected.  "The  universe,  including  the  earth,  is 
very  old",  is  the  idea  as  stated  by  an  adult,   '/7ith  additional  study,  travel 
and  maturity  these  children  will  probably  enlarge  their  meaning  of  this  idea. 
A  cross-section  of  any  group  of  adults,  moreover,  will  probably  show  as  many 
degrees  of  understanding  of  such  a  statement  as  there  are  individuals  present. 
And  further,  each  person  will  probably  continue  to  modify  and  clarify  his 
conception  of  this  generalization  with  each  pertinent  experience  ever  after. 
Such  an  idea  can  scarcely  be  static. 

YJhat   is  the  nature  of  these  potent  ideas,  v/hich  we  are  calling  "general- 
izations" for  the  present?  Dewey  gives  a  key  answer,  we  think,  in  his 
definition  of  a  generalization: 

Craig,  G.  S.   Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  Elementary  Science,  Grade  V,  p.  4 
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"A  generalization  is  such  not  in  virtue  of  its  structure  or  bare 
content  but  because  of  its  use  or  function.  An  idea  becomes  general  or 
a  principle  in  process  of  fruiti\il  application  to  the  interpretation, 
comprehension,  and  provision  of  the  particular  facts  of  experience."  ^ 

If  there  ai^e  certain  continually  functioning];  ideas  which  serve  as  this 
definition  points  out,  what  are  they?  If  we  knew  what  generalizations  were 
basic  to  the  best  curricula,  courses  of  study  and  much  of  school  procedure 
would  be  set  up  in  teiins  of  their  contribution  to  them. 
II.  Generalizations  for  each  field  determined  upon  by  experts. 

Several  writers  working  on  this  problem  by  various  methods  have  selected 
generalizations  in  their  field, "^  They  constitute  a  valuable  contribution. 
The;  faculty  of  the  llai^yland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson  has  also  set  up  the 
generalizations  it  considei's  important  within  each  subject  matter  field.   They 
are  included  in  this  chapter. 


•  GUTKIiilZATIOLiS  BilSIC  TC  SUBJ2CT  LATTER  FIELDS 

Art 

1.  Art  is  not  an  outer  product  nor  an  outer  behavior ,   It  is  an  attitude  of  spirit-, 
a  s1;ate  of  mind  which  has  its  beginning  in  the  individual,   and  demands  for  its 
own  satisfaction  and  fulfilling  a  shaping  of  matter  to  new  and  significant  form. 

2.  Art  information  provided  at  various  levels  and  offered  as  there  is  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  need,  will  enrich  the  impulsive  and  instinctive  expression  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  material  forms. 

3.  Art  understanding  is,  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  a  knowing;  on  the  part  of  the 
spectator,  a  seeing. 

4.  Art  consciousness  implies  a  sensitivity  that  comes  with  the  ability  to  recognize 
the  fi±ness  of  color,  structure,  form  and  other  relations  wherever  they  are  seen. 

5.  Art  discrimination  is  an  awareness  that  is  the  result  of  a  comprehension  of  de- 
sign along  with  a  comprehension  of  other  qualities.  Every  act  of  discrimination 
is  creative, 

Bernice  A.  Brouwer 
Marie  M.  ..Keunsinger 

2  Monroe,  P.  (ed.)  Ency.  of  Education,  IJacmillan,  1911,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  15. 

3  Billings:  Generalizations  in  the  Social  Studies,  1929 

Billig:  Technique  for  Developing  Content  for  a  Professional  Course  in  Science 

for  Teachers  in  Elementary  School,  1930. 
Craig:  Horace  Ivlann  Course  of  Study  in  Science. 
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English 

Literature  aj}^_%5di_ng 

1.  (  Literature  contributes  to  one's  understLndinf^  of  life  in  all  its  manifestations. 

Literature  se^s  to  reveal  man's  interpretation  of  the  universe. 

Literature  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  me^ins  to  a  i.iutual  understanding  of  all 
mat ions. 

Literature  helps  to  integrate  society  through  its  artistic  expression  of  a 
race's  experience. 

.3.  (  ii.  beautiful  book  is  the  rrork  of  art  most  accessible  to  all  throuch  means  oi 
public  libraries. 

Books  present  patterns  of  beauty  most  available  to  show  dominant  ideas  and 
moods  of  every  period, 

4.  (  The  opportunities  for  usin;:,  and  creating  literature  are  increasing  vfith  the 
increase  of  leisure  tine  in  Ai.ierica  today, 

"as  a  means  of  entertainment  and  education  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
reading  and  listening  to  vrords." 

Eunice  11,   Crabtree 

Alice  L.  I-unn 

Langua_ge 

1.  Language  is  the  medium  of  all  thought  exchange. 

2.  Enrichment  of  thought  and  refinement  of  expression  are  the  bases  of  language 
power . 

3.  Thought  and  form  aspects  are  inseparable  in  language  growth. 

4.  Thoughts  grow  through  actual  experiences,  tlirough  reading,  and  through  contact 
with  other  minds  in  listening  or  exchangirg  ideas. 

5.  Good  form  grows  through  constant  practice  of  correct  usage  at  increasingly 
higher  levels. 


Helen  3.  Staple ton 
Reading 

1.  Reading  is  a  basic  social  need, 

2.  ,/e  learn  to  read  and  we  read  to  learn. 

3.  Reading  is  the  key  that  unlocks  tlie- printed  records  of  ¥*.at  man  thinks,  feels, 
and  does, 

4.  The  interpretation  of  any  selection  is  in  proportion  to  the  experiences  of  the 
reader. 
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5.  Bfen's  satisfactory  adjustracnt  to  modern  society  demands  facility  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  vast  amoiints  of  printed  materials.  This  needs  fundamental 
skill  in  silent  reading. 

6.  Social  situations  frequently  require  adequate  oral  reading  in  order  to  share 
information  or  enjoyment* 

Hazel  L.  Jones 

Geography 

1,  Definite  relationships  exist  between  the  natural  environment  and  the  activities 
of  man. 

These  relationships  arc  tv;o-fold  and  involve  "-'-  an  understanding  of  how 
geographic  factors  control  the  life  of  peoples,  and  in  turn  are  used  by  them 
to  achieve  the  necessities  of  lifc.Jfen  and  the  earth  on  vh  ich  he  lives  are  a 
pair  of  influences  ever  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other." 

c.   itrpjiQ  broader  this  geographic  base,  the  richer,  more  varied  its  re- 
sources, and  the  more  favorable  its  climate  to  their  exploitation,  the  more 
numerous  and  complex  are  the  connections  -rhich  the  members  of  a  social  group 
can  establish  v/ith  it,  and  through  it  v.'ith  each  other.,.. The  polar  regions  and 
the  sub-tropical  deserts,  on  the  other  hand,  permit  man  to  form  only  few  inter- 
mittent relations  with  any  one  spct,  restrict  economic  methods  to  the  lower 
stages  of  development,  produce  only  the  small,  weak,  loosely  organized  horde, 
which  never  evolves  into  a  state  so  long  as  it  remains  in  that  retarding 
environment , " 

2,  "The  earth  is  an  inseparable  whole"  whose  parts  are  producing  regions  having 
"unity  within  themselves  and  similarity  with  other  regions".  To  intelligently 
understand  anyone  region,  it  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  whole. 

3,  The  totality. of  man's  environment  is  complex.  The  factors  of  the  physical  or 
earth  environment  combine  to  make  the  conditions  for  plant  and  animal  life,  or 
the  organic  environment.  Both  of  those  help  to  create  an  economic  environment. 
In  addition  to  these  three,  man  is  also  influenced  by  his  social  environment. 

4,  The  laws  cf  nature  operate  to  constantly  make  changes  in  the  physical  environ- 
ment. The  rocks  and  landscape  give  evidence  of  changes  in  the  part. 

5,  Through  man's  own  development  the  social  and  econdhiic  environment  are  constantly 
changing. 

B.  Man's  control  of  his  environment  is  increasing,  thus  widening  the  environmental 
influences  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  upon  which  he  depends. 

7.  There  is  an  increasing  interdependence  of  nations,  based  on  the  creation  of  a 
world  environment  and  world  contacts,  made  possible  through  the  development  of 
transportation  and  communication.  Varying  racial  characteristics,  differences 
in  natural  resources,  and  differences  in  stages  of  industrial  development  tend 
to  increase  this  interdependence. 

Irm. 

The  proper  Organization  of  Geography  in  .toerican  Education,  by  J.  R.  Smith  -- 
J.  C.  Winston  Company . 

'g 
Influence  of  Geographic  Environment,  by  Ellen  Semple,  p.  53— Henry  Holt  and  Co. 
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8.  Geography  furnishes  the  concrete  background  for  the  understanding  of  current 
happenings,  for  the  explanation  of  the  local  environment,  and  for  the 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  real  and  vicarious  travel. 

9.  Maps  express,  through  sumbols,  facts  and  relationships,  and  can  be  used  to 
gain  information. 

Pearle  Blood 
Harriet  A.  Bader 

Geography 

A.  Concepts 

1.  Geography  is  not  something  in  a  book. 

2.  Geography  gives  a  cross-section  of  life  today. 

3.  Geography  gives  insight  into  the  mode  of  life  of  peoples  of  the  earth 
and,  by  comparison  and  contrast,  into  our  OT»ai  habits  of  life. 

4.  Geography  is  more  a  matter  of  every  day  living  than  a  bocly  of  organized 
knowledge. 

5.  Geography  is  largely  a  state  of  mind  -  an  attitude  toward  life  -  seeking 
the  causes  for  the  things  we  see. 

6.  Geography  is  the  understanding  of  the  relationships  of  the  physical 
environment  and  the  human  response. 

7.  Geography  lends  itself  readily  to  educational  purposes  because  it  is 
rich  with  problems. 

8.  Geography  is  valuable  as  an  educational  subject  because  it  touches  so 
many  branches  of  knowledge  into  which  it  can  lead. 

9.  Understanding  geographical  phenomena  is  as  essential  as  knowing 
geographical  facts. 

10.  Geographical  facts  are  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  they  fit  together  into 
an  integrated  whole. 

11.  Geographical  study  is  a  matter  of  experiencing  geography  rather  than  the 
acquisition  of  isolated  facts. 

12.  Geographical  study  involves  descriptive  picturing  and  reflective 
interpretation. 

13.  Detail  study  and  general  study  must  support  each  other. 

14.  Geography  provides  the  opportunity  for  the  vicarious  participation  in 
the  world's  work. 

B.  Generalizations 

1.  Geography  is  a  science 

2.  Geography  is  the  science  of  the  interactions  of  man  and  the  natural 
environment . 
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3.  The  inter-relaticnships  of  man  and  the  environiaent  are  a  dynainic  unity. 

4.  The  interaction  of  human  and  physical  forces  expresses  itself  in  the 
regional  character  of  the  landscape. 

5.  The  culture  pattern  reflects  the  stages  of  the  control  cf  the  environment. 

E.  C.  'Valther 

Health  Teaching 

(The  statements  or  topics  under  the  main  statements  illustrate  merely.  They  are 
net  intended  to  be  inclusive. ) 

1.  Health  enables  one  "to  live  most  and  to  serve  best" 

a.  One's  state  of  health  affects  the  way  one  works,  plays,  feels  and  thinks 

b.  The  standard  of  health  is  the  best  health  possible  for  the  individual 

c.  "Td  live  most"  one  must  work  hard  and  must  play  wholeheartedly 

d.  One's  responsibility  to  those  around  him  is  to  be  a  good  citizen, 

2.  In  maintaining  and  promoting  health  one  needs  to  do  continually  as  rell  es  to 
know. 

This  is  the  reason  for  daily  health  practices 

3.  There  is  a  relation  between  cause  and  effect 

a.  Food  affects  growth  and  ambition,  -  food  studies  on  animals,  weight 
records,  etc. 

b.  "Ventilation  affects  one's  ability  to  work  readily 

c.  Exposure  and  isolation  are  factors  in  the  apread  and  the  control  cf 
communicable  diseases 

d.  Preventions  and  cures  of  diseases  need  to  be  a  definite  relation  to  the 
cause 

4.  "Clean"  in  the  language  of  health  means  freedom  from  the  agents  of  disease 

a.  Sterilization 

b.  Safe  water 

c.  Inspection  of  food 

d.  Isolation  and  quarantine 

e.  Sewage  and  refuse  disposal 

Anita  S.  Dowell 
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History 

1.  Social  groups  are  interdependent. 

,  E«  Social  communities,  even  when  separated  by  time  or  space  have  many  relation- 
ships. The  fact  that  they  are  different  is  the  natural  result  of  conditions 
and  environment. 

3.  The  world  and  human  institutions  are  not  of  yesterday,  but  extend  far  back 
into  antiquity. 

4.  Human  beings  and  society  have  attained  their  present  status  through  a  process 
of  evolution. 

5.  The  history  of  man  shows  the  result  of  the  relationship  between  man  and  his 
environment. 

6.  The  present  cannot  be  understood  without  recognizing  its  continuity  with  the 
past. 

7.  Historical  concepts  must  rest  upon  concrete  evidence. 

Lena  C.  VanBibber 
Helen  I.  Cowan 
Harriet  A.  Bader 

IfusiG 

1.  i.lusic  is  valuable  as  a  means  of  individual  and  group  expression. 

2.  Music  provides  opportunity  for  aesthetic  expression. 

3.  Music  is  valuable  as  a  means  of  social  control. 

4.  Music  provides  for  worthy  use  of  leisure  time.  -  , 

5.  The  most  vital  musical  experience  is  that  gained  through  active  preparation 
in  singing  and  playing. 

6.  The  opportunity  to  experience  music  should  be  offered  to  every  child.  2very 
child  should  have  the  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  his  musical  endowment. 

Quoted  and  adapted  from  "Jiusic  for  Public  School  Administrators",  Dykema: 

"The  contributions  which  music  makes  to  th«  educational  program  may  be 
summarized  under  the  following  six  heads:   1.  Physical;  2.  Emotional;  3.  Aesthetic 
(and  spiritual);  4.  Social;  5.  Skill-developing;  6.  Intellectual  — ■'•  -. 

1.  Physical.  Music,  being  one  of  the  means  of  communicating  solely  by 
sound,  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  developing  a  nicel  sense  of  hearing. 

2.  Emotional.   If  modem  psychologists  are  correct  in  maintaining  that  our 
acts  are  determined  primarily  by  how  we  feel  rather  than  by  what  we  know,  it 
would  seem  that  music  must  be  assigned  a  still  larger  place  in  education. 

3.  Aesthetic.   4esthetic  effects  are  a  higher  type  of  emotional  effects. 
Emotional  responses  are  those  which  result  from  associating  the  music  with 
particular  situations  in  life  external  to  the  music;  aesthetic  responses  are  those 
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which  are  confined  to  the  contemplation  of  the  music  itself.   The  evaluating  of 
music  from  a  musical  and  an  artistic  point  of  view  naturally  makes  us  forget  our- 
selves and  our  problems  and  thus  grives  the  change  and  rest  which  we  seek  in  art. 

4.  Social.  Participation  in  makin;^  or  listening  to  music  tends  to'^ard 
friendliness  and  social  intercourse. 

5.  Skill  developing.   In  every  stage,  the  use  of  the  powers  and  skills 
developed  in  the  production  of  music  may  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  those  who 
use  them. 

S.  Intellectual.  The  performance  of  even  simple  music  demands  thinking  and 
concentration  that  coit5)are  favorably  with  the  effort  required  for  mastering  any 
subject.  Lliot  said,  "Music  is  the  best  mind  trainer  on  the  list". 

Emma  Vifey forth 
Elma  Prickett 
Hazel  ilacDonald 

Number 

1.  Number  is  a  fundamental  factor  in  the  control  and  use  of  man's  quantitative 
environment  to  the  betterment  of  the  human  race. 

a.  It  is  a  device  by  means  of  which  man  introduces  order  and  system  in  the 
world  around  him. 

b.  Number  enables  him  to  measure  with  increasing  percision 

c.  The  present  state  of  refinement  of  our  measuring  devices  is  the  result  of 
a  long  evolutionary  process. 

d.  The  increasing  refinement  of  measurement  makes  man's  adjustment  to  his 
physic?.!  environment  easier. 

2.  As  man's  activities  became  more  extensive  and  complex,  the  science  of  number 
developed  in  answer  to  these  needs. 

a.  "An  exact  and  easily  workable  symbolism  for  the  expression  of  ideas"  has 

been  provided. 

b.  The  fundamental  processes,  tables,  and  mechanical  devices  have  greatly 
reduced  the  labor  of  computation, 

3.  Zvery  human  enterprise  or  activity  that  has  a  quantitative  element  or  a  value 
involves  number. 

a.  Number  is  essential  in  all  social  and  economic  institutions,  such  as  the 
home,  the  school,  trade,  taxes,  insurance,  banking,  etc, 

b.  Number  is  basic  in  all  industry:   production,  construction,  transportation, 
distribution,  etc, 

c.  Number  is  basic  in  all  work  in  science:   invention  and  discovery. 

d.  It  is  an  important  element  in  all  art. 

4.  "Many  ways  of  thinking  are  greatly  facilitated  hy  mathematics",  as: 

a.  Number  gives  practice  in  forming  generalizations  on  practically  acute  data. 

b.  It  affords  opportunity  to  see  the  relationship  of  one  variable  to  another 
from  very  sir.iple  situations  to  the  more  complex. 

c.  The  solution  of  the  problems  of  every  day  life  calls  for  discrimination  in 
the  collection  of  reliable  data  and  for  the  rational  interpretation  of  this 
information. 
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d.  The  systematic  arrangement  of  data  in  tabular  and  graphic  form  aids 
greatly  in  its  interpretation. 

5.  The  functional  aspect  of  nuiTJber  is  tremendously  potent  in  securing  a  liking  for 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  subject. 

References: 

L.  J.  Brueckner:   "Some  ilajor  Themes  Underlying  Instruction,  Journal  of 

National  Education  Association,  February  1932. 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  T^'^enty-lTinth  Yearbook,  1930. 

Mary  Hudson  Scarborough 
Lleanor  V.  Orcutt 

Physical  Education 

1.  The  vigorous  t«tal  body  play  activities  offer  tremendous  possibilities  for 
desirable  developments. 

a.  Organic  power  may  be  built 

b.  Neuro-motor  skills  may  be  mastered 

c.  Interpretative  ;^wer  may  be  built 

d.  Right  impulses  and  attitudes  may  be  acquired  (Social  and  emotional) 

(Each  of  these  possibilities  has  a  definite  contribution  to  health, 
character,  citizenship^  the  wise  use  of  leisure  tir.e,  the  rich  full  life, 
and  social  efficiency  in  general. ) 

E.  Participation  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  develop- 
ments. 

a.  Participation  in  many  types  of  play  is  desirable  for  all  around 
development. 

b,  Joy,  happiness,  and  success  are  necessary  for  good  results. 

3.  Adult  guidance  is  needed  in  order  to  attain  acceptable  standards  and  levels. 

Donald  J.Iinnegan 
Science 

1.  Animals  and  plants  which  have  become  adapted  to  their  environment  survive. 

a»  All  life  comes  from  life. 

b.  All  .living  things  breathe,  utilize  food,  remove  wastes,  reproduce. 

c.  Animals  and  plants  -vaxy   in  the  way  they  prepare  for  unfavorable  conditions. 

2.  Exhaustion  of  natural  resources  has  implications  that  are  not  always  self- 
evident. 

a.  Forests  conserve  surface  soil,  conserve  writer  supplies,  prevent  floods, 
provide  commercial  products. 

b.  Birds  help  man  to  control  many  sorts  of  pests. 

c.  i.Ian  often  destroys  the  balance  of  nature  and  must  'vork  to  get  nature 
back  on  his  side. 


»■     .  r 
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3.  A  scientific  point  of  vie'^  requires  that  one  seok  for  the  reasons  underlying 
natural  phenomena.  Examples: 

a.  Nature  of  evaporation  and  condensation  -  fcf,  rain,  snow,  ice 

b.  Air   pressure  can  do  work 

c.  Llectricity  can  flow  over  a  closed  circuit 

d.  Magnetism  can  be  used  to  do  work 

4.  The  universe  is  a  complex  but  orderly  system. 

a.  Nature  works  according  to  natural  laws  *■ 

b.  Laws  are  based  on  a  cause  and  effect  relationship  that  always  operates 
in  the  same  way. 

c.  I.Ian  obtains  an  understanding;  of  natural  laws  by  intelligent  observation, 
experimentation,  thinking  and  reading. 

d.  IJan  gains  control  of  nature  when  he  applies  the  laws  of  nature 
intelligently. 

Ivlinnie  Medwedeff 
Janet  Nelson 
Anita  S.  Dcwell 


III.  Ho?/  generalizations  are  used  in  teaching  the  child  in  the  elementary  school. 

Having  before  us  the  generalizations  deemed  valuable  by  subject  matter 

experts  the  elementary  teacher  asks  the  question,  "Hew  shall  _!  use  them?" 

Again  let  us  turn  to  Dewey  for  an  answer: 

"Generalization  expresses  the  natural  goal  sf  instruction  in 
any  topic,  for  it  makes  a  measure  of  economy  and  efficiency  from 
the  standpoint  alike  of  observation,  memory,  and  thought." 

Let  us  emphasize  the  phrase  "goals  of  instruction"  in  terms  of  which 

experience  will  be  selected,  thinking  directed,  infoimation  acquired,  skills 

mastered,  attitude  modified.   To  attempt  to  teach  such  generalizations 

verbally  would  be  futile.   Providing  dozens,  even  hundreds  of  opportunities 

for  children  to  move  forward  toward  these  selected  goals  is  the  business  of 

the  teacher.   This  implies  not  only  extending  the  experiences  of  children 

but  also  seeing  that  interpretations  such  as  these  Gom.e  about.   The  two 

small  boys  with  whom  this  chapter  began  ^ill  need  to  be  so  guided  that 

gradually  they  will  make  their  own  generalizations  and  will  use  them  in  the 

understanding  of  new  data  and  new  experiences. 
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'.Vith  such  djTiainic  controls  each  individual  has  some  equipment  for 
interpreting  and  living  in  a  world  that  is  big,  complex,  and  ever- 
changing. 


i 
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Chapter  VI 
The  Relation  of  Frc-Scrviec  and  In-Sarvicc  Toaehine 

The  prc-scrvicc  and  in-scrvicc  education  of  a  teacher  are  two  parts  of  a 
continuous  process.   It  is  only  throur^h  the  closest  articulation  of  the  work  of 
the  normal  school  with  the  supervision  in  the  field  that  any  educational  system 
can  hope  to  be  effective.  Each  needs  to  loiow  what  the  other  is  doing.   The  normal 
school  needs  to  irork  with  the  <^oals  of  the  state  and  city  educational  systems  in 
mind;  the  state  and  city  administrations  need  to  be  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
normal  school.   Otherv/ise  only  waste  of  effort  results. 

In  the  I.feryland  State  Normal  Schools  the  state  bulletins  formulating  goals 
in  the  various  subject-matter  fields,  the  courses  being  developed  by  Montgomery, 
Washington,  Allegany,  and  other  counties,  the  Baltimore  County  Course  of  Study, 
and  the  Baltimore  City  Courses  of  Study  arc  in  constant  use  in  the  professional- 
ized subject  matter  courses  and  in  the  training  centers.  The  current  annual  re- 
ports of  the  state  and  city  are  studied  in  the  course:  Modern  Trends  in  Education 
and  their  Historic  Origins, -in  order  that  the  students  may  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  achievcmonts,  problems,  and  aims  of  the  educational  systems  in 
which  they  will  teach.  Members  of  the  faculty  frequently  attend  supervisory 
conferences  in  the  State  and  City,  and  at  times,  serve  on  committees  for  the  re- 
vision of  County  and  City  courses  of  study. 

Strong  as  is  the  bond  between  the  school  and  the  field  resulting  from  the 
above  practices,  the  peculiar  strength  of  the  articulation  of  the  pro-service 
and  the  in-service  education  of  the  teacher  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
strength  of  the  supervisory  systcras  of  the  state  and  city,  './ith  the  special 
emphasis  that  each  places  upon  helping  the  beginning  teacher,  the  first  years  of 
actual  teaching  seem  truly  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  normal  school.  The 
contacts  between  state  and  county  supervisors  and  the  training  teachers  -  and  the 
meetings  of  Baltimore  City  grade  and  subject  supervisors  and  training  teachers 
which  give  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  the  needs  of  the  graduates  as  seen 
>)y  the  supervisors  in  the  field,  make  for  coordination  of  effort.  The  detailed 
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records  of  the  strengths  and  needs  of  individual  students  sent  by  the  Formal 
School  to  superintendents  inako  it  possible  for  each  school  system  to  ta!:c  up  the 
work  of  the  education  of  the  teacher  at  the  point  '/here  the  efforts  of  the 
Nonnal  School  end. 

liThat  can  the  state  and  city  administration  expect  of  the  Noraial  School 
graduate? 

It  seems  only  fitting  that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  sirro'iiarizc  the 
outcomes  that  have  been  indicated  in  The  Guide  as  expected  achievements  of  those 
receiving  the  normal  school  diploma.  Of  course,  any  such  statement  of  achieve- 
ments must  be  interpreted  xvith  due  consideration  of  the  natural  variations  in 
individual  ability.  Granting  such,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School  should,  first 
of  all,  be  able  to  and  want  to  think.  He  will  understand  and  use  intelligently, 
prescriptions,  patterns,  plans  and  directions.  Ho  v/ill  desire  to  exercise  his 
ovm   thought  power.  He  may  Icnow  comparatively  very  little  -  he  has  had  only  three 
years  of  professional  work  -  but  he  will  have  familiarity  with  sources  of  in- 
formation and  will  have  begun  his  own  system  of  collecting,  filing  and  using  pro- 
fessional material.   He  will  have  a  student's  attitude.   He  will  know  something 
of  his  own  limitations  and  will  ask  direct  questions  of  his  supervisor  in  his 
effort  to  get  help.  He  will  understand  that  he  has  made  only  a  beginning  in  his 
preparation  for  teaching  and  v/ill  plan  to  go  further.  He  m^y  even  be  too  eager 
to  increase  his  education  rapidly  and  may  have  to  be  urged  not  to  carry  a  univer- 
sity course  during  his  first  year  of  teaching. 

In  the  classroom  he  will  bo  an  observer  of  children,  and  a  fairly  good 
administrator  of  details.  He  will  consider  ncte-taking  as  an  important  technique 
of  teaching.  He  will  be  familiar  with  the  course  of  study  and  immediately,  with 
it  as  a  foundation,  block  off  his  year's  work  m  large  units.  His  daily  plans 
will  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  previous  day's  work.  His  teaching  will 
probably  be  sadly  lacking  in  finish  of  technique,  but,  though  he  may  show  only  a 
little  grasp  of  finished  technique,  he  will  realize  its  importance  and  try  to 
gain  it.   In  the  meantime,  he  will  struggle  manfully  to  adjust  his  teaching  to  the 
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principles  he  has  developed.   Ke  V7ill  be  happy  at  times  over  his  successes,  and 
at  other  tines  much  discouraged,  ric  will  often  need  a  professional  friend. 

If  he  finds  himself  in  a  largo  school  hu  will  be  a  cooperative  person  on 
the  faculty;  he  will  not  gossip;  he  will  not  be  a  member  of  a  clique;  he  v;ill  do 
unto  others  as  he  would  have  them  do  unto  him;  he  v/ill,  by  scrupulous  attention 
to  routine  matters,  help  the  machinery  of  the  school  run  more  smoothly.  Ho  v,-ill 
participate  in  faculty  meetings,  not  obtrusively  but  professionally.  He  will 
throw  his  several  talents  into  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  school. 

He  will,  if  possible,  live  in  the  community  in  which  he  teaches.  He  v/ill 
study  the  resources  and  needs  of  the  neighborhood.  He  will  make  the  life  of  the 
people  his  life.   He  will  work  actively  in  the  parent-teacher  association. 
Parents  will  find  a  ¥/elcome  at  his  classroom  door.  He  will  use  their  talents  in 
work  wi  th  their  children.  He  will  be  their  educational  leader. 

Of  course,  no  one  person  will  embody  all  these  virtues.  Some  will  be  long 
in  this  and  short  in  that,  ^^fherc  the  student  needs  help  is  knoi^m  both  by  him- 
self and  the  supervisor,  for  the  Forriial  School  has  tried  in  every  way  to  make 
known  to  both  the  next  step  needed.  Nor  will  all  proceed  in  the  same  way  to  take 
the  beginning  step  in  teaching.   Some  will  start  in  a  merry  way,  some  in  a 
tranquil,  way,  some  with  enthusiasm,  some  mth  serenity.  Each  according  t»  his 
own  personality  will  try  to  help  others  to  self-realization. 

Suggestions  to  Students 

1.  Study  this  chapter.   Is  it  too  optimistic? 

2,  Once  again,  study  your  own  notes;  study  the  records  you  have  left  at 
the  Normal  School.  V/hat  is  yoior  next  step? 
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PART  II 
STUDEOT  TEACHIFG  ACTIVITIES 


Ch-.ptcr  VII 
Gencr:^.!  Vic^/ 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  set  forth  r>^   simple  ar.alysis  of  the 
emotivities  of  the  studcr.t  teacher.  While  the  studer.t  teacher  has  cortair.  re- 
sponsibilities peculiar  to  his  position  as  a  student  in  a  school  system,  if  the 
outcome  of  vrell  rounded  preparation  for  teaching  is  to  be  realized,  the  activities 
of  student -teaching  ttIII  include  all  the  activities  of  the  regiilarly  appointed 
teacher.  The  analjj-sis  here  vfill  be  made  from  this  point  of  viaw. 

In  brief,  the  teacher: 

I.  Studies  children 

II.  Plans,  teaches,  and  records  necessary  data  for  individual 
children 

III.     GrovTS   in  poirer  to  apply  principles 

IV.  Evaluates  and  improves  his  own  teaching  procedures 

V,   Cares  for  routine 

VI.  Cooperates  in  school  activities 

VII^   Cooperates  in  comnunity  activities 

VIII,   Continuously  develops  his  c^n  fitness  for  teaching 

These  outcomes  rill  be  treated  fuj^ther  in  detail  ii\  succeeding  chapters.  The 

classification  is  offered  in  order  that  the  broad  and  comprehensive  nature  of  the 

teacher's  work  may  be  held  clearly  in  mind.   It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 

the  teacher's  work  does  not  easily  resolve  itself  into  elements.  At  any  time  in 

the  school  day,  the  activity  under  way  ma^y  cross  section  all  of  the  elements  of 

the  above  classification.  Teaching,  like  life,  is  at  any  moment  so  bound  up  with 

the  experiences  of  the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future,  that  analysis  is  very 

difficult.   It  is  essential  to  have  some  form  of  classification,  however,  for 

purposes  of  thinking  through  the  problems  involved  in  the  teacher's  rrork. 
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Dct-.ils  have  been  omitted  here  purposely,  bccr'.use  it  is  desired  to  stress 
the  fundamental  bigiiess  of  the  task.  But  details,  too,  are  important.  Many  de- 
tailed analyses  of  the  work  of  the  teacher  have  been  made.  The  most  comprehensive 
is  the  Check-List  of  Teachers'  Activities  by  Charters  and  V/aples.   In  it,  1001 
activities  of  the  teacher  are  listed.-*-  Mead  gives  lists  by  Gray  and  Armentrout 
and  discusses  tho  activities  of  student-teaching  in  detail.   These  lists  are  of 
value  for  reference  and  checking,  to  note  whether  or  not  any  important  items  are 
being  omitted  from  the  student's  training. 

The  best  -"T-ork  i^dll  be  accomplished,  hoiTOver,  not  by  fastening  attention 
meticubusly  upon  minor  details  but  by  focusing  upon  the  aims,  objectives,  and 
outcomes  to  be  accomplished  vrithin  the  scope  of  the  broader  divisions  of  the  work, 
such  as  those  mentioned  on  the  preceding  page.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
beginning  teaching.  Later,  as  thinking  in  the  large  becomes  clearer  and  more 
definite,  more  attention  will  be  given  to  fineness  of  detail.  The  movement  is 
from  the  large  to  the  small,  and  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  other  way  around. 

Because  of  the  limited  time  for  student  teaching,  important  experiences 
v/ill,  of  necessity,  be  omitted.   In  each  student-teaching  term  there  are  certain 
experiences  which  can  be  had  at  no  other  time.  For  instance,  only  the  students 
who  tea.ch  in  the  begiia^ing  of  the  year  can  participate  in  the  opening  of  school; 
only  those  teaching  at  the  end  of  the  year  can  participate  in  the  closing  of 
school.  Again,  those  teaching  in  the  early  winter  can  have  the  Christmas  ex- 
periences; those  in  the  spring,  Easter,  liifhenever  experiences  peculiar  to  any  one 
term  occur  they  should  be  capitalized  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  will  set 

Charters,  W.¥.  and  Waples,  Douglas.   "Check  List  of  Teachers'  Activities''.  Re- 
printed from  The  Commonwealth  Teacher-Training  Study.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1928 

%ead,  A.  R,  Supervised  Student  Teaching,  Johi:.son  Publishing  Com-pany,  New  York, 
1930,  Chapters  X  and  la. 
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staiid?j?ds  for  similr.r  experiences  -/hich  rill  occur  ir.  his  teaching  career.  Wliile 
all  possible  experiences  should  bo  given  a  student,  if  student-teaching  is  con- 
ducted in  such  a  f/ay  that  the  student  v/ill  constantly  develop  principles,  absence 
of  certain  experiences  riill   not  handicap  the  student  too  seriously. 

Suggestions  to  Students 

1,  Make  ai;  inventory  of  your  student-teaching  activities.  Check  it  against  the 
Charters  and  Waples  Check-List  mid  the  lists  given  by  Head.  Try  to  get  teach- 
ing experiences  vhich  you  seem  to  be  missing, 

2,  Classify  your  activities  according  to  the  eight  divisions  given  in  this 
chapter. 

3,  Consider  the  importance  of  the  activities  to  the  children;  to  yourself  in  the 
lig?it  of  the  outcomes  vjhich  you  have  set  yourself. 
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Ch-.ptcr  VIII 
Studyii-g  Childrcn 

To  tcr.ch  cMldrcn,  ore  must  kr.ou  children.  More  then  v.   certurjr  a.go, 
Rousseau  said,  ''Study  your  child,  for  :;ssuredly  you  do  not  knoT.-  him,"  These 
rrards  of  Rousseau  hr.vc  lived,  for  thoy  express  forcibly  a  fundr.mertal  truth.  They 
offer  the  key  to  all  true  teaching. 

Rousseau  grasped  the  significance  of  childhood;  he  sa.v  the  need  for  the  study 
of  children,  but  he  could  not  point  out  the  road.  All  the  trays  and  means  of 
coming  into  a  1-aiovjlodge  of  childhood  still  needed  to  be  found.  Science  has  not 
yet  turned  its  searchlight  upon  hunnn  nature.  It  remained  for  the  century  that 
followed  to  produce  a  method  for  collecting  the  data  of  human  behavior,  and  from 
these  to  dra-';  conclusions  of  practical  v/orth.  Such  developrucnt  of  scientific 
psychology  vcs   necessary  before  the  words  of  Rousseau  could  bo  put  into  practice. 

Various  methods  of  studying  children  have  been  tried  since  the  time  of 

Rousseau.  Records  like  those  of  Shinn  giving  details  of  direct  observation,  and 

2         3 
others  ley  Proyer  and  Sully  giving  details  of  their  lives  as  individual  children, 

have  been  kept.  Stores  of  information  about  children  ha^vo  been  gathered  through 

4 
the  qucstioixaaire  method  of  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  his  follorrers.  Most  of  these 

biographies  give  only  the  adult  point  of  view  for  those  that  are  mere  memories  of 

childhood,  nevertheless  they  led  the  way  because  they  emphasize  a  true  technique 

of  child  studj!-.  Trained  observers  at  children's  institutes,  like  those  at  The 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  at  Yale  have  collected  ajid  studied  the  data  they 

have  gathered.  Records  of  the  perforraances  of  children  in  intelligence  tests  and 

standard  achievement  tests  have  given  facts  about  child  growth.  All  of  these 
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methods  have  their  omi  strengths  r.nd  reakncssos,  but  each  has  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  laioi-.'ledge  of  child  iirture. 

Practically  every  school  system  in  Mrryland  today  has  collected  data  which, 
when  studied,  yield  valuable  additions  to  our  knovlodge  of  child  ^ror/th.  There 
arc  records  available  i-^hich  give  such  facts  as  ar;e,   time  in  school,  health  con- 
dition,  scholarship  record  in  previous  grades,  standard  test  results, Aand  in  many 
cases,  intelligence  status.   These  records  give  the  foundation  facts  r/hich  must 
bo  take!!  into  consideration  if  teaching  is  to  proceed  i!:tellige;.tly.   It  is  from 
these  facts  that  the  desired  outcomes,  both  for  the  class  as  a  v/hole  and  for  the 
children  composing  the  class,  are  sot. 

0.  c  of  the  early  efforts  of  a  student  teacher  in  his  r;ork  at  the  training 
center  should  be  directed  to  a  study  of  children,  making  use  of  all  such  records 
as  the  above.  Ho  should  try  to  identify  the  child  Trith  the  record.   It  is  often 
valuable  to  the  student  to  ch-rt  the  information  on  cards  for  his  ov,t.  use.  These 
charts  ma.ke  it  possible  for  him  al^'/ays  to  have  important  information  about  the 
children  at  hand.  Gradually  as  he  consults  the  records  and  uses  the  charts  riiich 
he  has  made,  facts  about  the  children  become  part  of  his  background  in  i7orking 
T7ith  them. 

irhile  the  study  of  the  above  records  gives  basic  information,  there  is  an 
intimate  human  knoTrlcdge  of  the  children  lyhich  the  study  of  these  records  cannot 
give.  All  the  life  of  the  classroom  affords  opportunities  to  the  teacher  for 
learning  to  know  his  children.  Their  responses  in  class  exercises,  their  cor.ments 
before  school,  at  recess,  during  a  discussion  or  study  period,  or  on  field  trips 
are  rich  in  the  detail  that  the  observant  teacher  will  capitalize  in  his  teaching. 
The  actual  products  of  the  children  -  their  attempts  in  writing,  in  art,  or  in 
construction  -  reveal  the  tendencies,  aptitudes,  and  needs  upon  v;hich  the  teacher 
builds c  Every  teacher  has  such  details  as  the  above  in  mind  and  uses  them  in  his 
teaching. 

Records  can  be  kept  in  many  ways.   One  most  effective  way  is  the  jotting 
diiring  the  day  of  any  significant  thing  noted  about  4ny  child.   One  might  wish  to 
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note,  for  future  refcrciice,  a  child's  'Torthn/hilc  questions  about  which  further  in- 
foimatioii  must  be  supplied  in  order  to  continue  to  stimulate  his  interest.   Evi- 
dence that  a  fourth  grade  child  "as  not  sui^e  of  the  product  of  six  sevcnfs  ,  might 
occur  in  sorie  period  other  than  arithinotic.   Surely  the  need  should  be  noted  so 
that  additional  specific  practice  can  be  provided  as  well  as  the  immediate  help 
that  is  likely  to  be  given.  Examples  of  unusual  display  of  temper,  of  fear,  or  of 
fine  reaction  to  responsibility  would  midoubtedlj'-  serve  as  valuable  data  for  later 
reference,  particularly  in  schools  in  which  children  come  in  contact  ^^ith  many 
different  teachers  throughout  their  school  histories.  At  first  sight,  those  not 
used  to  such  note-taking  usually  think  that  it  must  be  an  interference  with  teach- 
ing. The  contrary  is  quite  true.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  teaching.  The  habit 
of  takir.g  such  notes,  if  it  is  made  part  of  a  teacher's  training,  can  become  just 
as  much  part  of  teaching  technique  as  anything  that  is  dene  in  the  classroom.   In 
a  very  little  vfhile,  a  high  degree  of  skill  both  in  selecting  the  significant  and 
in  recording  it  is  developed.  One  of  the  training  teachers  has  tried  entering 
these  notes  at  the  end  of  each  day  upon  letter-sized  sheets  of  paper  -  one  for 
each  child  -  ruled  in  five  colui'ons  for  the  days  of  the  week  a^nd  four  rows  for  the 
weeks  of  a  month,  one  such  sheet  constituting  jottings  about  one  child  for  one 
month.   In  this  way  brief  items  about  all  the  children  in  the  class  are  recorded 
and  dated  from,  time  to  tine  in  a  form  easy  to  read  and  significant  in  the  trends 
they  quickly  reveal.   It  is  obvious  that  lack  of  entries  upon  any  child's  paper 
may  be  often  as  significant  as  entries.   In  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  services  that 
can  accrue  from  student  teaching,  not  only  to  the  prj^ticular  centers  in  which  stu- 
dents are  working  but  to  the  whole  field  of  child  psychology,  is  the  gathering  of 
such  data  about  children  as  is  here  suggested. 

One  simple  mechanical  matter  deserves  attention;  i.e.,  the  filing  of  the  data 
after  it  is  collected.   There  should  be  a  folder  for  every  child  in  which  all 
jottings,  all  records  of  a  more  permanent  type,  and  occasional  samples  of  work 
should  be  kept.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  use  standard  size  materials  (card  index, 
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envelopes,  coriimercial  size  letter  paper,  and  filiug  cards)  bccnuse  they  r.re 
cheaper  and  because  they  can  be  fitted  into  standard  files.  Soon  after  ne^:  stu- 
dents arc  assigned  to  a  center  they  should  begin  their  study  of  these  records.  If 
such  folders  could  be  kept  systema.tically  year  by  year  and  studied  throughout  a 
child's  school  career,  the  problems  of  his  guidance  v/ould  be  greatly  simplified. 
Students  should  form  the  habit  of  carefully  studying  children's  records  and 
making  systematic  additions  to  them.  The  profession  of  medicine  has  long  recog- 
nized the  record  as  the  foundation  for  the  treatment  of  a  patient.  No  physician  ' 
today  T;ould  attempt  to  give  medical  advice  to  a  patient  without,  first,  getting  the 
history  of  the  case.  Similarly,  no  teacher  today  should  attempt  to  teach  without 
getting  as  much  of  the  history  of  each  child  as  is  available. 

Suggestions  to  Students 

1,  'Tork  out  some  plans  of  your  own  for  utilizing  the  data  on  the  regular  school 
record  cards . 

2,  Include  in  your  notes  the  jottings  you  make  about  children  v;hile  observing  and 
while  teaching.  Of  what  value  are  these  notes  in  your  future  relations  to 
children?  Vlhrit   are  your  greatest  difficulties  in  handling  children? 

3,  Study  the  folder  of  some  child.  I.lake  note  of  any  questions  about  him  that 
come  to  your  mind.  Observe  him  intensively  for  an  ho\ir.  Are  your  questions 
answered?  Analyze  your  findings. 

4,  Read  An  Inventory  of  the  Ilabits  of  Children  from  T\io   to  Five  Years  by  Ruth 
Aiidrus,  for  suggestions  about  record  keeping. 
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CHAI"Tl!i';  IX 
Planning ,  Teaching,  and  Recording; 

I.  Planning  for  Large  Cutcomes 

The  pov/er  of  t'^e  plan  and  tiie  strength  of  the  worl:  which  it  produces 
are  alike  dependent  upon  the  force  of  the  original  idea,  the  imaged  something 
that  is  to  be  brought  to  pass,  Sonet iraes,  it  is  true  that  new  lig.ht  co;;ies  as  the 
work  progresses  and  the  final  results  are  greater  than  the  original  conception, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  without  a  sound  and  fchallenging  purpose  in  the  begin- 
ning, no  work  of  any  lasting  worth  has  ever  been  accomplished.  The  teacher  striv- 
ing to  make  changes  in  human  behc-vior  can  build  no  better  than  he  is  able  to  see 
large  purposes  clearly.  In  determining  his  outcomes  for  any  particular  unit  of 
work,  the  teacher  needs  first  to  question  the  degree  to  which  they  further  -  in 
ever  so  small  a  way,  perhaps  -  the  objectives  of  his  school  and  of  the  state  or 
city  system  in  which  he  x7orks,  and  the  aims  which  he  has  come  to  accept  as 
embodying  the  best  ultiiaate  values.  A  student-teacher  needs  to  have  in  mind  the 
objectives  of  the  particular  school  to  which  he  is  assigned,  its  program  for  the 
year,  its  special  emphasis  and  needs,  and  the  objectives  of  the  particular  countjr 
or  city  in  which  the  training  center  is  located.  He  must  thinly  also  into  the  far 
reaches  of  aims,  nation-wide  and  world-wide,  and  all  of  these  values  must  be 
incorporated  through  his  day  by  day  lesson  planning. 

In  planning  for  certain  definite  outcomes  to  children  from  any  unit  of 
work,  the  teacher  must  provide  for  information,  skills,  habits,  and  also  for  the 
acquisition  of  certain  generalizations  whicli  will  help  the  children  meet  new 
experiences  in  our  rapidly  changing  world. 

The  generalizations  which- any  learning  experience  helps  to  develop  are 
those  large  conceptions  v/hich  bring  order  out  of  a  chaotic  world.   Individuals 
come  slowly  into  an  understanding  of  them.   "The  earth  is  very  large"  is; a  simple 

generalization,  but  all  life  is  different  to  him  to  whom  "large"  expresses  actual 
content  in  terms  of  days  spent  in  traveling  from  one  point  to  another,  or  of 
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changes  of  climate  experiences  in  the  different  zones  of  the  earth  than  to  hii.: 
whose  experiences,  actual  or  vicarious,  are  bounded  by  t.he  confines  of  his  home 
environment. 

T];e  product  of  a  group  of  individuals  working  cooperatively  is  ^recter 
than  the  sura  of  the  products  of  the  same  individuals  working  separately.  One  who 
studies  the  history  of  tlie  Industrial  Revolution  and  who  reflects  upon  it  should 
coae  into  an  understanding  of  the  generalizations  concerning  specialization  of 
labor,  interdependence  of  regions,  and  the  relation  of  industrial  centers  to 
natural  resovirces  -  as  well  as  into  further  mastery  of  the  habit  of  weighing 
evidence,  and  of  searching  authentic  sources.  A  study  of  the  Delmarvian  peninsula 
should  promote  aiiiong  other  ideas,  an  understanding  of  the  relation  of  agricultural 
areas  to  markets.  Such  a  study  should  likewise  promote  the  mastery  of  certain 
techniques  of  map  study,  transportation  routes,  Interstate  Comriierce  Coraraission 
facts,  and  other  definite  learnings.  Having  once  understood  such  generalizations 
one  is  the  possessor  of  the  power  that  comes  only  to  those  to  whom  all  life  is  a 
gradual  revelation  of  its  meaning. 

How  are  the  generalizations  of  most  worth  determined?  They  are  evolved 
in  many  ways  by  many  minds.  '^   (See  Chapter  V)   In  planning  units  of  instruction 
the  teacher  selects  those  generalizations  which  the  new  experiences  will  best 
serve  to  develop. 

There  is  adventure  in  teaching  when  one  thinks  of  his  immediate  plan  in 
terius  of  its  contribution  to  an  ever-continuous  development.  The  teacher  is  not 
working  in  isolation  in  his  own  classroom.  He  is  part  of  something  as  vast  as  the 
farthest  stretches  of  his  thinking. 
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II.  .^akinji,  a  Long-Tern  Plan 

Just  how  t]ie  hu:.:an  mind  vror]:s  in  plannin.-^;  is  difficult  to  say.  Perhaps 
there  are  as  uan3''  ?7a?/s  as  tliere  are  huiaan  minds,  but  tltere  is  always  exploration, 
always  sor.iethin;^  of  trial  and  error  before  the  plan  begins  to  take  forra.   In  gen- 
eral, decision  is  made  as  to  the  unit  of  instruction  to  be  planned.  The  topic 
of  the  unit  v^ill,  in  inost  cases,  under  public  school  conditions,  be  selected  from 
a  course  of  study. 

Depending  uoon  the  degree  of  familiarity  with  the  raatcrials  involved,  the 
teacher  will  thinl-c  of  sone  bif,  conceptions  which  should  be  tJ.e  outcomes  of  the 
work.  Likewise,  he  wil]  thinl:  of  sorae  of  the  habits  and  skills  which  the  exper- 
ience will  help  to  forr.i.  All  of  this  is  tentative  and  hypothetical.  He  must  Imow 
the  subject  matter  involved  before  he  can  ap^jreciate  its  possibilities.  1-erely 
having  read  and  noted  information  is  insufficient.   The  teacher  must  have  mastered 
the  niaterial  to  the  utten:iost  lii-its  of  his  ability  and  time.  His  knowledge  must 
go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  particular  unit.   In  teaching  a  unit  of  study  of 
the  IXieblo  Indians  a  teacher  must  control  as  much  detailed  laiowledge  as  possible 
concerning  the  tribes  and  their  environment,  but  in  addition  he  must  also  control 
knowled.ge  of  other  Indian  groups,  must  have  visited  the  National  History  kuseui'ii 
in  V/ashington  if  possible,  must  have  knowledge  of  historical  trends,  and  of  present 
conditions  among  the  Indians,  and  between  the  Indians  and  the  Federal  government. 
If  he  has  not  thus  enlarged  his  scope  of  study  he  cannot  possibly  lead  the  children 
in  an  efficient  study  of  even  this  one  group  of  people.  Studj/-  of  sources,  excur- 
sions -  everything  that  will  enrich  the  teacher's  background  is  essential  before 
the  plan  can  be  headed  up  definitely  toward  outcomes. 

Likewise,  he  must  know  the  children  -  their  abilities,  interests,  and 
previous  experience.  With  knowledge  of  the  materials  and  the  children  well  in 
hand,  then  the  teacher  is  ready  with  some  definiteness  to  select,  first  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  experience  will  help  develop,  and  then  tlie  habits  and  skills  which 
it  will  help  form.  Little  by  little  the  materials  fall  into  place.  The  process 
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is  one  of  selection  in  the  li^jit  of  t!je  contribution  each  elei.ient  aill  make  to  the 
outcoiies  desired.  Tl-'.e  final  step  remains:  Given,  (1)  children  of  certain  aptitudes, 
interests,  and  experiences,  how  can  the  materials  best  be  used  to  gain  the  out- 
comes for  the  particular  children  to  be  taught?   (2)  tiie  outcomes  desired,  (3)  the 
materials  available.   Certain  guiding  educational  principles  give  the  clue.  Skill 
in  their  use  is  slowly  acquired  through  much  patient  thouglit.  That  learning  is 
essentially  an  active  process,  and  that  it  proceeds  best  T/hen  the  one  taught 
desires  to  learn,  are  basic,  ivith  such  principles  in  mind  and  ofiers  which  have 
meaning  to  him,  the  teacher  blocks  out  a  series  of  activities  tlirough  which  the 
outcomes  are  likely  to  be  reached.  T-ie   first  big  planning  is  complete. 

Some  such  planning  by  t]\e   student  is  done  prior  to  his  student-teoching 
experience  as  described  in  Ch&pter  II.   The  steps  will  not  be  repeated  here,  but 
attention  is  once  again  called,  because  of  its  iidportant  bearing  upon  the  under- 
standing of  the  principles  upon  which  the  program  of  the  school  rests,  to  the 
essentially  cooperative  character  of  the  yrork.  Students,  training-teachers,  and 
subject  matter  specialists-  work  together  to  produce  the  best  possible  plan  of  V'/ork 
for  the  children  in  the  training  centers. 

The  big  planning  complete,  there  remains  decision  as  to  the  best  way  to 
begin.  Here,  the  children's  experiences  and  interests  are  the  best  guides.  The* 
beginning  to  be  effective  should,  above  all  things,  be  simple.  No  long  drawn-out 
"motivation",  no  circuitous  leads,  but  just  a  straightforward  beginning  is  best. 
In  the  beginning  of  a  study  of  jxingle  life  in  the  third  grade,  the  teacher  need 
not  "beat  around  the  bush"  getting  the  children  to  "purpose"  to  study  jungle  life. 
Exposure  to  good  pictures,  or  to  such  movies  as  "Trader  Horn",  to  detailed  reading 
raaterial  in  texts  and  references  at  the  children's  reading  level  -  are  possible 
starting  points.   If  a  child's  questions  have  been  the  incentive  for  the  group 
effort,  the  starting  point  is  obvious. 
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III.  Day -by-Day  Planning 

The  nature  of  the  teachin^•,  itself  depends  st  any  r^iven  tL'ie  upon  a  comnion 
sense  decision  as  to  the  best  neans  for  attaining  an  end.  i.any  analyses  of 
teaching  have  been  made  into  such  types  as  the  socialized  recitation,  the  drill 
lesson,  the  appreciation  lesson,  the  study  lesson,  the  lecture,  the  discussion, 
etc.  Sometimes  an  exercise  is  predoriinantly  one  or  another  of  these  types.  At 
tii;ies,  even,  it  may  represent  a  pure  type.   Still  more  often  it  cross-sections 
several  types.  There  is  sjme  value  in  thinking  of  te..-.chin£i  in  such  types,  but  it 
should  be  renembered  that  the  classification  is  arbitrary  and  logical,  and  made 
froiv.  the  point  of  view  of  the  external  process  rather  than  frord  the  iniier  changes 
to  be  iiiade  in  children.   It  is  desirable  that  a  teacher  should  learn  -  (1)  the 
techniques  of  handling,  a  discussion,  (2)  of  directing  study,  (3)  of  coiiducting 
drill.   Basic  to  the  mastery  of  such  teclmiques  is  (4)  the  ability  to  note  chil- 
dren's responses,  (5)  to  Icnow  when  to  give  and  when  to  withhold  help,  and  (6)  how 
to  cause  children  to  want  to  learn.  Certainly  in  the  beginning,  the  attention  of 
the  student-teacher  should  be  centered  upon  these.  His  skills  will  become  refined 
later,  but  even  virith  the  most  able  students  not  much  more  than  a  beginning  can  be 
made  in  such  refinement  of  technique.  Students  have  rich  resources  in  their  note- 
books recording  observations  of  all  types  of  lessons  during  their  course  known  as 
Introduction  to  Teaching  v;hich  was  given  to  them  in  their  freshman  year.   Indeed, 
every  lesson  observed,  either  in  the  Caitipus  Elementary  School  or  at  the  ilontebello 
Demonstration  School,  should  prove  a  valuable  reference  for  types  of  lesson  planning. 

Having  started  his  unit  of  instruction,  from  the  notes  he  has  taken,  the 
student  checks  his  progress  against  the  outcomes  he  had  planned.  He  has  noted 
responses  of  several  children,  perhaps',  who  need  special  direction;  he  has  noted 
an  unexpected  turn  that  the  exercise  took.  Such  notes  help  hira  in  his  planning 
for  the  next  day.  Instead  of  working  as  before  from  a  long-distance  point  of  view, 
he  now  works  at  a  short  distance.  Because  of  his  notes  his  outcoiies  are  more 
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specific.  Children's  naiiies  figvire  conspicuously,  because  his  experience  ^7ith  the 
children  makes  possible  modificr/tions  in  his  planning  to  suit  the  needs  of  indi- 
viduals. Other  raoterials  must  be  found,  the  need  of  vrhich  was  not  anticipated  in 
the  beginning.  lilssentj  ally  the  saiie  process  is  gone  throuf^h  as  in  the  beginning, 
the  difference  bein^i  purely  one  of  degree. 

Finally,  when  the  outcomes  are  approximately  attained,  nor;  outcomes  need 
to  be  set  and  new  plannin£  in  the  large  started  once  again.  At  this  point  the 
notes  taken  from  day  to  day  are  gathered  and  analyzed  in  order  to  check  progress. 

IV.  Teaching  Special  Subjects 

There  has  been  no  atterapt  in  this  chapter  to  go  into  details  of  special 
adaptations  of  teaching  to  various  subject  matter  fields.  These  the  student  gains 
in  his  professionalized  subject  matter  courses.  The  study  Vifhich  he  makes  of  his 
notes  from  these  courses  will  give  him  the  details  which  it  has  been  iiapossible 
and  unnecessary  to  give  here.  Tliese  notes  should  be  used  hy   training-teachers 
and  student-teachers  in  conference. 

V.  Coordinating  a  I'ajor  Unit  ./ith  Other  Subjects  on  ITograiii 

In  Chapter  II,  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  class- 
room may  be  considered  as  falling  to  two  divisions  -  a  major  activity  occupying, 
as  it  were,  the  center  of  interest  for  the  time  being  and  other  activities  which 
may  be  unrelated  to  the  first.  A  further  word  needs  to  be  said  here  with  reference 
to  the  point  of  view  of  teaching  that  suci  division  of  the  work  iraplies.  Briefly, 
it  is  held  that  at  any  time  in  the  school  life  of  an  elementary  child,  it  is  best 
that  his  attention  be  focussed  primarily  upon  some  big  interest.   For  instance, 
if  a  sixth  grade  is  occupied  with  the  study  of  the  Jaddle  Ages,  the  period  itself 
is  so  rich  in  interest  aj:'.d  is  so  many-sided  so  far  as  subject  matter  is  concerned, 
that  it  is  best  not  to  dissipate  energies  and  distract  attention  by  carrying 
another  unit  of  instruction  at  the  saiiie  time,  .irt,  music,  and  English  are  as 
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much  involved  in  such  a  study  as  is  history.  Kence,  these  subjects  should  be  used 
as  contributory  to  the  generalizations,  S;cills,  and  h. bits  which  the  unit  will  de- 
velop. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  certain  orderly  progression  in  learning 
which  is  essential  if  children  are  to  gain  mastery  over  those  tools  which  will 
raake  them  effective  in  society  as  it  is  constituted  today.  Therefore,  the  day's 
work  includes  specially  scheduled  times  when  skill  in  the  use  ofthe  tools  of 
learning  -  spelling,  language  forns,  arithmetic,  rei-ding,  penmanship  -  is  develop- 
ed. The  teaching  of  most  of  these  rests  today  \ipon  psj'^chological  study.  laiowledge 
of  their  psychological  foundations  and  the  beginning  of  skill  in  their  applicction 
are  essential  outcones  of  student  teaching. 
To  .sui".imarize,  these  should  be: 

1.  A  growing  appreciation  of  and  povrer  to  apply  principles. 

2.  Sorae  ability  in  planning  both  with  a  long  view  and  a  short. 

3.  Tlie  appreciation  of  teaching  as  essentially  a  process  vrtiere  one  causes 
another  to  want  to  learn  and  to  guide  hiin  in  such  learning* 

4.  Some  ability  in  rousing  the  desire  to  learn  in  children. 

5.  Some  ability  in  guiding  children  in  learning. 

6.  The  fimly  established  habit  of  recording  accurately  and  of  analyzing 
records  as  a  basis  for  further  planning. 

7.  Some  skill  in  note-taking  as  part  of  teaching. 

8.  iji  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
art  of  teaching  and  that  the  refinement  of  his  techniques  lies  in  the 
future. 


Su^e_stions__to_  Students 

1.  Study  the  lists  of  generalizations  or  fundamental  conceptions  in  the 
physical  sciences  and  the  social  studies  compiled  by  Craig  and" Billings. 
See  those  in  Chapter  V  of  this  bulletin,  by  the  Normal  School  Facultj?-. 
IJote  the  extent  to  which  these  generalizations  have  meaning  for  3''ou. 

2.  Study  the  Record  of  a  Kindergarten  Boat  and  the  analysis  of  the  Record; 
compare  with  this  the  analysis  you  have  made  of  your  work. 

3.  Read  "A  Plan  for  the  Closer  Coordination  of  Professionalized  Subject 
Matter  and  Student-Teaching  in  a  Normal  School",  Reported  by  the  Faculty 
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of  the  Liaryland  State  Normal  School  at  Towson.  Ilducctional  Aclminis- 
trction  and  S\ipervision,  April  1930,  pp.  257-266. 

4.  Check  yourself  upon  raastery  of  the  racterial  contained  in  and  touched 
by  your  unit. 
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Chapter  X 
Caring  for  Routine 
There  are  certain  mechanical  matters  that  need  attention  in  the  classroom 
just  as  there  are  in  the  home.  Two  principles  are  proposed  to  the  student  to 
guide  hill  in  handling  such  matters: 

1.  Children  should  share  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  routine 

2.  Everything  of  a  mechanical  nature  should  be  routinized  as  far  as 
possible 

The  training  teachers  of  the  campus  elementary  school  have  listed  such 

mechanical  matters  as  follows: 

I.  Clerical  Work 

1.  Keeping  a  roll  book 

2.  I'laking  out  reports  to  be  sent  to  parents 

3.  Making  duplicate  reports  for  the  office  records 

4.  I/Iaking  an  inventory  of  materials  and  supplies  in  the  room 

5.  Duplicating  a  requisition 

6.  Checking  children's  health  records 
v.  Checking  children's  book  lists 

3.  Entering  information  on  record  cards  required  by  the  State 

9o  Entering  test  results  on  the  record  cards  kept  in  the  office  files 

10.  Filing  children's  work  in  the  folders  in  the  filing  case 

11.  Keeping  a  record  of  the  results  of  informal  objective  tests  made  by  the 
students  given  in  the  classroom 

12.  Filing  illustrative  material,  booklets,  folders,  clippings,  etc. 

13.  Taking  notes  on  the  material  presented  by  the  Training  Teacher  in  the 
conference  periods 

14.  Listing  questions  asked  by  children 

II.  Room  Housekeeping 

1.  Appointing  committees  of  children  to  care  for  the  materials  and  supplies, 
the  flowers,  ventilation,  lighting,  dusting,  blackboards,  etc. 

2.  Keeping  the  floors  free  of  scraps  of  paper,  etc. 


3.  Keeping  the  room  cupboard  in  order 

4.  Caring  for  the  furniture  in  the  room 

5.  Keeping  materials  in  order 

6.  Arranging  bulletin  boards  ^nd  display  spaces  in  good  taste 

7.  Adjusting  the  temperature  of  the  room 

8.  Keeping  bookshelves   ajid   tables   in  good  order 

9.  Having  frequent  short  periods  (15  -  20  minutes)  of  intensive  house- 
cleaning 

10.  Children  keeping  their  desks  in  order 

11.  Frequently  changing  displays  of  work 

12.  Keeping  a  clean,  attractive,  artistic  room 

The  list  represents  the  things  of  a  more  or  less  mechanical  nature  that  re- 
quire attention  in  our  Campus  Elementary  School.   It  is  not  complete  nor  would  it 
represent  the  needs  of  all  classrooms.   The  items,  however,  will  serve  as  types 
for  discussion.  Your  Komal  School  courses  in  health  and  hygiene  should  be  con- 
stantly put  to  practice. 

The  first  principle  that  children  should  share  the  responsibility  of  caring 
for  routine,  presents  two  questions: 

1.  For  -ihat   types  of  routine  should  they  share  responsibility? 

2.  How  can  their  sharing  such  responsibility  be  made  of  educational  value? 

Obviously,  children  should  be  responsible  onlj"  for  doing  those  things  ^vhich 
they  are  capable  of  learning  to  do  well.  Hence,  the  responsibilities  children 
take  vary  with  their  age.   Responsibilities  involving  clerical  work,  for  example, 
ought  not  to  be  carried  to  any  great  extent  by  children  to  whom  writing  is  still 
a  slow  and  laborious  process. 

Again,  children  should  not  be  asked  to  assume  responsibilities  for  the  group 
which  each  child  had  better  assume  for  himself.  This  principle  is  frequently 
violated  by  having  one  child  remove  scrap  material  from  the  floor  which  has  been 
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dropped  carelessly  by  other  children.  Such  type  of  service  does  not  foster  good 
personal  habits  nor  group  relationships. 

Children  should  not  assume  responsibility  for  reports  or  records  for  which 
the  teacher  is  responsible  to  administrative  or  supervisory  officers.   Often 
children  can  assist  in  such  work,  but  the  final  form  of  any  official  statement 
should  be  made  by  the  teacher.   Children  should  be  led  to  see  the  ethics  involved 
in  the  official  relationships  here  which  makes  teacher  responsibility  a  necessity. 

Applying  the  three  negative  tests  proposed  to  the  campus  elementary  school 
list,  children  would  not  take  responsibility  for  items  I  -  1,  2,  6,  8,  9,  11 
while  items  13  and  14  are  inherent  in  the  student-teacher's  work  at  the  center. 
■.Vith  reference  to  item  II,  however,  children  should  keep  a  record  of  attendance 
and  in  the  inteimediate  grades  sumiTarize  absences,  latenesses  and  other  data  call- 
ed for.   They  can  be  appointed  fire  marshals;  health  wardens;  and  members  of 
safetj?-  councils.  They  should  feel  responsibility  about  the  conditions  which  are 
recorded  and  be  m.ade  aware  of  the  class  record  in  such  natters.  The  responsibility 
for  the  roll  book  as  part  of  the  official  record  of  the  school,  however,  belongs 
to  the  teacher.   The  student-teacher  should  master  its  techniques. 

As  to  item  1-2,  it  iioes   without  saying  that  reports  to  parents  are  con- 
fidential, to  be  discussed  onlj''  by  the  parents,  the  child,  and  the  teacher.   The 
child  should,  ordinarily,  share  the  making  of  his  report  with  the  teacher.  To  be 
able  to  send  to  parents  reports  which  wHi  gain  their  active  cooperation  is  a 
matter  of  special  study  for  the  student.  Exception,  indeed,  might  be  taken  to  the 
item  being  included  under  routine  matters. 

All  matters  involving  test  records,  health  records,  such  as  items  1-6,  3,  9 
and  11  form  part  of  the  routine  which  the  student- teacher  needs  to  iiEster  and  for 
which  he  must  assume  responsibility.  They,  too,  form  part  of  an  official  record 
and  as  such  must  be  carried  out  by  the  teacher. 

Responsibility  for  items  I  -  3,  4  and  7  may  well  be  shared  by  children.  If 
the  children  are  able  to  do  it,  the  making  of  duplicate  reports  checked  against 
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the  original  offers  (;^-oocl  training  in  accuracy  in  clerical  matters.   At  the  same 
time,  the  children  are  really  sharing'  in  important  '^orlc  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Item  I  -  10  is  one  of  peculiar  value  to  children.  They  should  file  their 
oivn  'vork  in  their  folders  -md  study  the  storj"-  the  folder  tells.   The  student>-teacher 
should  try  to  develop  all  possible  skill  in  training  children  to  file  such  raaterial 
in  a  profitable  ^^ay. 

Item  I  -  12  is  one  in  "'hich  children  should  be  taught  to  take  responsibility. 
The  habit  of  filing  materials  in  an  orderly  fashion  is  one  of  the  best  tools  for 
work.  During  all  of  a  student's  pre-service  period  of  training  he  should  system- 
atically collect  and  file  materials  for  teaching.  During  his  student-teaching 
period  he  should  teach  children  to  do  the  same  through  having  them  share  the  re- 
sponsibility of  filing  materials  in  the  classroom, 

Responsibility  for  all  of  the  items  under  II  should.'',  be  shared  by  children. 
In  the  school  as  in  the  home  children  should  be  taught  fron  the  beginning  to  share 
in  the  work  of  the  group.   There  is  a  give  and  take  to  such  sharing  that  is  a 
necessary  part  of  everybody's  education.   The  earlier  it  is  begun,  the  better. 

The  second  question,  "How  the  sharing  of  responsibility  for  routine  can  be 
made  of  educative  value",  h.-'.s  been  partially  answered  in  the  discussion  of  the 
first  question.   A  few  further  references  to  the  list  may  help  to  clarify  the 
matter.   Adjusting  the  temperature  of  the  room  can  be  handled  so  that  all  children 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  working  with  the  problem  of  heating  in  a  way  that 
'.Till  be  of  practical  value  to  them.   /Irranging  bulletin  boards  carries  with  it 
many  opportunities  for  the  development  of  principles  of  orderly  and  artistic  ■- 
arrangement.   The  value  to  a  chile'  of  filing  his  own  work  and  of  filing  clippings, 
illustrative  materials,  etc.,  has  been -indicated.   The  more  prosaic  housekeeping 
duties  like  dusting,  keeping  cupboards  in  order,  etc. ,  can  be  taught  so  well  that 
habits  of  orderliness  will  become  automatic. 

The  second  big  principle;  that  of  routinizing  everything  possible  of  a 
mechanical  nature,  implies  the  release  of  the  mine?  from  bothersome  detail  in  order 
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that  more  attention  can  be  given  to  work  requiring  hif^her  thou^t.   The  ideal  of 
efficiency  has  its  place.  Moreover,  one's  attitude  toward  detail,  toward  the  way 
he  perforras  his  siirqple  tasks  is  reflected  in  the  thinking  he  does  in  bigger  prob- 
lems. It  is  the  duty  of  a  teacher  so  to  arrange  the  routine  of  the  classroom  that 
he  and  the  children  alike  ';^ill  be  free  to  think  to  their  fullest  capacity. 

Houtinization  is  best  attained  through  clear  allocation  of  duties  and  a 
definite  time  for  their  performance.   The  first  days  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  offer  the  best  opportunity  for  placing  the  management  of  the  classroom  upon 
an  efficient,  and  at  the  same  time,  democratic  basis.   The  teacher  needs  to  decide 
what  matters  will  need  attention  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  wise  to  throw  re- 
sponsibilities for  their  performance  upon  the  children;  what  he  ■.-ill  do  ahead  of 
time;  what  he  will  not  do  in  order  that  the  children  may  take  their  part  from  the 
beginning. 

The  allocation  of  duties  is,  of  course,  only  the  beginning.  The  change  of 
duties  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  individual  children  requires  thought.  Having 
children  persist  after  the  first  enthusiasm  dies  down  requires  skill.  Frequent 
checking  on  progress,  and  group  appraisal  are  essential.   A  definite  time  for 
carrying  out  responsibilities  is  likewise  necessary.   Techniques  are  involved 
which  need  thought  and  experience  for  their  mastery. 

The  student  should  carry  certain  outcomes  from  his  experience  in  handling 
routine  at  the  training  center;   First,  the  principles  suggested  for  the  manage- 
ment of  routine  should  have  some  meaning  for  him  through  his  having  attempted  to 
apply  them  in  making  decisions  with  reference  to  routine.   Seconri ,  his  own  habits 
of  collecting  and  filing  of  material  should  be  deepened.   Third,  he  should  have 
some  skill  in  helping  children  to  want  to  take  responsibility  and  to  persist  in 
carrying  it. 
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Suggestions  to  Students 

1.  Study  your  system  of  filing  materials  of  instruction.   Can  you  inprove 
it? 

2.  List  all  the  routine  activities  carried  on  in  your  classroom.   Con5)are 
it  with  the  list  in  this  chapter. 

3.  Check  the  list  of  routine  activities  in  your  room  indicating  T^ho  carries 
the  responsibility  for  each.   Are  you  satisfied  with  the  allocation? 

4.  Critically  analyze  your  management  of  routine  in  the  light  of  the 
principles  set  forth  in  this  chapter. 

5.  Study  the  material,  Beginning  School.   '.'/hich  of  the  activities  are  of 
educational  value?  lifhich  of  the  routine  matters  performed  by  the 
teacher  should  have  been  carried  by  the  children?  /ire  there  any  un- 
neccessary  items  in  the  list? 
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Chapter  XI 
Participation  in  School  Activities 

';Vhile  the  classroom  is  the  focus  of  the  teacher* s  attention,  his  work  raust 
extend  to  the  adtivities  of  the  entire  school  and  the  community  of  '^hich  he  is 
part.   Ctherfise,  he  cannot  be  effective  in  the  cl:issrooia.  A  classroom  cannot 
exist  in  isolation  anymore  than  can  an  individual.  Hence,  a  teacher's  training 
should  include  preparation  to  participate  intelligently  in  school  and  community 
activities. 

Vi/hat  are  the  school  activities  in  which  a  student  should  be  trained  to  par- 
ticipate?  In  so  far  as  is  possible,  he  should  be  trained  in  everj^  type  of  school 
activity  in  which  he  will  later  participate.   Before-school  activities  and  a  recess 
and  playground  program  are  very  important  for  the  student  teacher  to  practice  with. 
Such  training  has  obviously  the  limitations  in  quantity  that  all  other  training  has 
in  the  short  period  of  student-teaching.  Likewise,  certain  seasonal  activities 
will  be  omitted  according  as  the  student-teacher  is  assigned  in  one  or  another  of 
the  three  student-teaching  terms.   Therefore,  it  is  important  as  in  all  of  the  other 
training  that  emphasis  be  placed  upon  the  development  of  principles  applicable  to 
the  situations  which  the  student  does  not  meet  in  training. 

There  are  certain  school  responsibilities,  however,  which  every  teacher  must 
assume,  and  in  which  any  school  situation  offers  opportunity  for  training.  Some  of 
these  are: 

1.  Faculty  meetings 

2.  Extra-curricular  activities 

3.  Social  and  professional  contacts  with  the  faculty 

4.  Routine  matters  peculiar  to  any  particular  school 

The  best  way  for  a  student  to  learn  what  is  expected  of  a  teacher  in  a  faculty 
meeting  is  to  attend  the  faculty  meetings  of  the  school  in  which  he  is  training. 
Of  course,  this  assumes  well-managed,  well-conducted  faculty  meetings.   The  re- 
sponsibility for  these  rests  upon  the  principal  of  the  school.   One  of  the  most 
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effective  means  of  participating  in  the  training  of  teachers  that  the  principal  of 
a  school  has  is  the  faculty  meeting.   If  the  student  attends  faculty  meetings  with 
the  training-teacher,  later  discussion  of  these  meetings  bet^reen  them  will  help 
him  interpret  the  procedure  and  form  standards  of  his  own  for  participating  in 
them  in  the  future.   There  is  no  reason  why,  if  the  occasion  demands  it,  and  the 
principal  invites  it,  that  a  student  should  not  praticipate  in  a  faculty  meeting. 
His  part  is  that  of  a  transient  member  of  the  faculty  whose  contributions  to  the 
professional  life  of  the  school  are  United  but  to  him,  personally,  great  benefits 
may  accrue  from  attendence  at  such  meetings. 

At  the  normal  school  the  students  enjoy  a  varied  prograia  of  extra-curricular 
activities  aiming  to  satisfy  the  needs  for  expression  and  recreation  of  students  of 
varied  interests.   These  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  student  at  the  normal 
school  should  carry  over  into  his  work  with  children.   If  his  interests  and 
abilities  coincide  with  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  school,  he  should 
work  with  the  leaders  of  those  activities  as  an  assistant.  He  should  also  be  en- 
couraged to  contribute  anj''  interests  of  his  own   to  the  development  of  other  extra- 
curricular activities  in  the  school. 

How  to  become  an  effective  member  of  any  new  group  is  a  problem  worthy  of 
more  thought  than  is  usually  given  to  it.   One  often  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that 
until  a  student  enters  his  student-teaching  period,  he  has  had  no  other  relation- 
ship with  a  faculty  than  that  of  the  student-faculty  relationship,   '.'/hen  he  goes 
into  an  elementary  school  for  training,  he  still  continues  in  his  student-faculty 
relationship,  but  at  the  same  tine  with  his  assumption  of  teaching  responsibilities 
he  makes  a  beginning  in  faculty-faculty  relationships.   It  is  important  that  at 
the  beginning  true  standards  of  professional  ethics  should  be  set  up.   Certainly 
the  ideals  of  friendly,  impersonal  relationships  among  faculty  members,  of  keeping 
free  of  cliques  and  gossip  should  be  formed.   Here  again  the  responsibility  rests 
not  only  upon  the  training  teacher  but  upon  the  entire  faculty  of  the  school. 
"Never  say  anything  about  a  colleague,  or  a  child,  or  a  parent  that  you  have  not 
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said  first  to  tlie  person  concerned"  -  is  a  good  principle  to  follow.  It  shows  au 
ability  to  get  on  Ti'ith  people  in  t?-e  right  way. 

Every  school  acaordirf,  to  its  own  peculiar  conditions  develops  certain 
ways  of  handling  routine.  Bulletin  bosrd  notices,  distributions  of  supplies, 
attendance,  the  machinery  of  reporting  attendance,  etc.,  are  liandled  vrith  vari- 
ations in  different  schools.  Again,  it  is  important  that  these  routine  msttors  be 
well  handled  in  order  that  a  student  may  develop  standards.  He  should  participate 
in  these  routine  affairs,  and  should  be  trained  to  do  them  so  that  he  will  help 
the  machinery  of  the  school  run  more  smoothly.  Such  ideals  should  be  established. 

Tlie  outcomes  that  student-teaching  should  leave  with  the  student  with 
reference  to  participating  in  school  activities  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  assumption  of  his  new  social  relationship  as  a  member  of  a  faculty 
vfith  self-respect,  courtesy  and  responsibility, 

2.  The  desire  to  give  of  his  own  particular  interests,  and  abilities  to  the 
extra-curricular  life  of  a  school. 

3.  ilnowledge  of  how  to  participate  effectively  in  a  faculty  meeting. 

4.  Beginning  of  the  formation  of  the  hcbit  of  attending  to  all  school  routine 
affairs  in  a  way  that  will  help  the  machinery  of  the  school  run  smoothly. 

Study  of  the  problem  of  a  student's  preparation  for  participation  in  school 
activities  leaves  one  impressed  with  the  important  role  that  is  played  by  the 
principal  and  the  faculty  of  the  school.  'vVhat  the  student  carries  away  from  his 
training  as  standards  of  school  spirit,  professional  relationships,  faculty  meet- 
ings, extra-curricular  activities,  handling  of  routine,  he  gets  in  the  main  from 
the  school  in  which  he  has  his  training  and  these  are  his  most  vivid  patterns. 
The  responsibility  of  the  nor'L.ial  school  and  the  cooperating  school  systems  in  the 
selection  of  the  best  possible  schools  for  such  training  is,  indeed,  great. 

Suggestions  for  Student  Teaching 

1.  Tal:e  notes  diiring  a  faculty  meeting.  Discuss  them  with  your  training- teacher, 

S.  Hake  note  of  your  participation  in  the  routine  of  the  school. 

3.  Keep  a  record  of  your  participation  in  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the 
school. 
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Chapter  j:II 
Part  icl  pat  ion  in  Cornmunity  Activities 
It  has  been  thirty  yaars  since  De^-cy  T.rrote  School  and  Society.   The  impli- 
cations of  the  title  are  not  yet  generally  grasped,  and  certainly  its  ideal  is 
not  realized.  That  there  is  sono  sort  of  interrelationship  between  the  tTi'o  will, 
hoT.'eVer^  be  granted  by  aLnost  anyone  who  is  interested  in  social  questions.  That 
society  influences  the  school  is  apparent.  The  demands  of  industry  affect  the 
curricul-um;  modern  inventions  change  its  equipment.  That  the  school  should  affect 
society  is  the  hope  of  the  educator.  Somehow  by  following  the  best  thought  that 
can  be  mustered  and  by  working  tirelessly,  he  hopes  that  such  changes  will  be  made 
in  children  that  they  will  be  able  to  mold  a  better  civilization  than  the  present. 
Efforts  toward  that  end  have  been  for  the  most  part  confined  to  individuals  or 
small  groups,  for  there  has  been  little  attempt  either  to  formulate  a  national  aim 
or  to  plan  a  national  attack  upon  our  educational  problerjis.  The  assimiption  back  of 
01U7  reluctance  to  commit  ourselves  to  anything  that  seems  to  savor  of  centraliza- 
tion in  education,  even  in  aim,  is  the  idea  that  if  each  individual  gai]i  the  thing 
that  is  best  for  him,  it  will  be  inevitable  that  society  will  shape  itself  in  a 
v;ay  satisfactory  to  the  individuals  that  compose  it.  As  against  this  assximption, 

there  is  the  spectacle  of  Soviet  Russia  lamiched  upon  its  colossal  experiment  of 

every 
revolutionizing  a  social  order  through  a  thorough  educational  plan  affecting/in- 
dividual within  its  borders.  T^-o  diaraetrically  opposite  points  of  view  are  ex- 
emplified as  to  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society  and  of  education  to 
governr.iient  in  the  Araericaai  and  the  Russian  progress.   The  student  needs  to  think  of 
the  principles  involved  and  to  try  to  coiiie  eventually  to  a  conclusion  of  his  own 
as  to  the  relative  soundness  of  the  two  methods,  always  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
local  group  in  Aiaerica  has  since  Colonial  days  assumed  its  responsibility  for  its 
own  progress  and  to  the  local  group  America  still  looks  for  responsibility  and 
progress. 

Though  the  consciousness  of  a  national  education  aim  may  be  lacking,  though 
the  machinery  of  education  may  be  inefficient  in  many  school  organizations  tlirough- 
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out  oiir  comitry,  and  thou.2,h  its  purposes  may  be  narrowlj'-  individualistic,  there 
is  a  gripping  movGment  stirrinc  ai.icr.',  the  people  themselves  for  a  better  educrtion. 
School  and  society  in  the  broadest  Mid  Jiiost  democratic  use  of  the  terms  are  united 
in  the  Parent-Teacher  movement.  Anyone  vrho  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Baltimore 
County  Federation  of  Parent-Teacher  Associations  tvra  years  a:;;o  in  our  auditorium 
v/ould  have  felt  forces  at  work  that  could  not  help  but  mal;e  for  progress.  The 
occasion  iras  the  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  survey  of  high  school  education 
in  Baltimore  Comaty  that  had  just  been  completed  by  Professor  Judd.  The  audience 
listened  v/ith  absorbed  attention  to  Professor  Judd's  analysis  of  conditions  and 
recommendations.  The  applause  at  the  end  v/as  hearty  and  genuine.  After  the  re- 
port, a  business  rreeting  was  ca.rried  on  with  correct  parliamentary  procedure. 
There  v.'ere  t^'/o  committee  reports  -  one  on  health  and  one  on  libraries  -  v/hich 
shov/ed  the  kind  of  achievement  that  is  possible  only  when  a  school  and  a  community 
work  together. 

The  meeting  just  sketched  was  county-r/idc  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
many  little  associations  attached  to  individual  schools  in  the  county.  The 
vi,/orous  accomplishment  of  the  large  meeting  could  never  have  been  possible  ivith- 
out  the  work  of  these  little  associations.  The  little  associations  would  not 
exist  without  the  leadership  of  the  teacher.  In  this  local  leadership  lies  the 
teacher's  opportunity  for  bringin'^:  the  school  and  society  together.  You  can  bring 
to  riind  many  such  exariples  of  local  participation  in  school  affairs. 

It  is  frequc]itly  said  by  those  engaged  in  social  v/elfare  that  hope  lies  in 
the  young;  that  it  is  futile  to  expeiid  energy  upon  the  older  generation.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  make  changes  in  those  of  mature  years  but  the  older  generation,  if 
it  finds  the  right  leadership,  will  join  with  the  school  in  v;orking  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  younger  generation.  Any  teacher  working  in  any  community  can  bring 
to  pass  that  fello\7ship  vath  parents  that  can  cone  only  vihen   Individuals  are  work- 
ing together  for  a  great  purpose. 

How  is  such  fellowship  brought  to  pass?  By  simple  friendliness.  The  school 
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doors  should  be  open  to  parents.  They  should  find  i?arrath  of  velcomc  when  they 
come.  The  teacher  should  enter  into  their  neighborhood  recreation  and  r.ive  of 
himself  to  thorn.  Parents  shoiold  be  encouraged  to  give  of  their  knoi7ledcj,e  to  the 
children.  The  lumbGr  dealer  in  hip  yard  can  give  the  children  a  familiarity  V7ith 
wood  and,  often,  with  the  romance  of  the  woods  that  the  teacher  cannot.  The 
little  foreign  raother  can  give  the  children  a  bit  of  old  world  skill  in  one  of  the 
lovely  peasant  crafts  that  ar;ain  the  teacher  cannot  r^ive.  The  teacher  c'lrav/ing  a 
group  of  mothers  about  him  can  read  and  study  with  then  so  that  they  gain  nev/  in- 
sight into  the  lives  :.nd  needs  of  their  children. 

Again,  how  important  it  is  that  the  student  should  be  sent  for  his  training 
to  a  school  where  the  principal  and  the  teachers  are  sensitive  to  the  power  that 
lies  in  school-community  relationships  J  It  is  from  the  school-community  spirit 
that  they  have  developed,  and  from  the  examples  of  contacts  with  parents  that 
they  give  that  the  student-teacher  will  derive  the  standards  v;hich  v/ill  guide  him 
in  his  future  school-coitimunity  relationships.  The  outcomes  should  be:  1.  A  real- 
ization that  without  the  hearty  cooperation  of  parents,  the  efforts  of  the  teacher 
are  airiest  futile;  2,  That  the  teacher  should  at  all  time  maintain  friendly  re- 
lations vTith  parents;  3,  That  he  should  utilize  the  resources  of  parents  in  teach- 
ing the  children;  4.  That  he  ^lould  through  his  professional  training  serve  as  a 
guide  to  parents  in  their  study  of  the  nature  and  needs  of  childhood. 
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Sug.t'^estions  to  Studcr.ts 

1.  Reed  DeiTcy's  School  and  Society  o.nd  one  of  the  other  references  given  beloi?. 

£.  Fcmiliarizc  yourself  v:ith  the  materials  sort  out  by  the  Maryland  and  the 
Delaware  Parent-Teacher  Associations. 

3.  'Vrite  an  account  of  a  parent-teacher  meeting  you  have  attended. 

4.  ifeke  note  in  your  record  book  of  all  the  community  contacts  you  experience 

5.  Make  note  of  the  extent  to  v/hich  parents  have  participated  in  the  life  of 
your  classroom. 

References 
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or  XIII 
Developing  Fitness  for  T  .r.ching 

It  is  debatable  -'hethcr  or  not  the  development  of  fitness  for  teaching 
should  be  included  as  a  separate  item  in  the  classification  of  a  teacher's  v/ork. 
If  the  other  five  itens  are  interpreted  broadly  and  carried  on  conscientiously, 
fitness  for  teachuig  is  an  inevitable  outcome.  As  such  it  is  a  result,  the 
ultimate  end  to  bo  attained  tlirough  years  of  teaching  experience.  Certainly,  a 
period  of  student-teaching  that  leaves  the  young  teacher  without  the  impulse  to 
r-ork  continuously  for  his  greater  fitness  for  teaching  has  f..\ilod.  The  importance 
of  the  desire  for  groTfth  cannot  be  questioned.  Because  all  the  future  professional 
life  of  the  student  is  dependent  xipon  the  attitude  he  takes  from  his  training 
tovard  what  constitutes  his  fitness  for  teaching  the  question  is  treated  separately. 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  fitness  for  teaching  is  linked  with  the 
sujtle  problem  of  personality.  The  term  £Gr.sonol_ijfcy  is  so  vague  and  its  interpre- 
taxion  so  influenced  by  individual  bias  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  group 
to  come  to  a  common  understanding  a^bout  it.  There  is  no  other  problem  in  the 
T/hole  teacher-training  situation  that  one  approaches  vdth  more  hesitancy  and  with 
irore  Inadequacy.  But  v;hen  one  considers  the  fact  that  many  students  fail  in 
teaching  who  are  in  the  higher  ranges  of  intelligence  and  scholarship  it  is  very 
evident  that  some  qualities  of  personality  are  also  potent  factors  in  teaching 
success,.  .,  Of  course  this  is  no  more  true  of  teaching  thaji  of  any  other  vocation. 
Given  approxima.tely  the  sarae  degree  of  intelligence  and  scholarship  in  anj''  group 
of  individuals  some  other  qualities  are  the  determinants  of  who  vjill  succeed  and 
who  fail  as  a  teacher.  After  all,  the  development  of  one's  self  as  a  person  is 
basic  to  developing  one's  self  as  a  doctor,  a  secretary,  or  a  teacher. 

To  be  a  great  teacher  one  must  be,  first  of  all,  a  great  person.   One  is  the 
combination  of  his  original  nature  and  his  experience.   One  cannot  do  much  to 
alter  original  nature,  but  one  can  manage  to  have  experiences  which  will  bring  out 
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the  best  in  his  nature.  Every  person  has  pov-er  of  some  kind.  To  find  v/hat  pov/cr 
one  has  and  then  get  the  experiences  that  ^-rill  develop  that  power  into  achievement 
for  one's  otTn  happiness  and  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  indeed  no  small  task. 

There  may  be  traits  of  personality  V7hich  are  pecixliarly  necessary  in  teach- 
ing but  if  one  examines  lists  of  such  traits  he  is  immediatclj'-  impressed  v,rith  the 
fact  that  the  same  list  might  be  offered  in  any  other  profession.  It  is  not  the 
possession  of  traits  in  isolation  that  matters.  The  thing  tli;it  does  matter  is 
the  kind  of  pattern  inade  hy   the  combination  of  traits.  Individuals  of  all  possible 
combinations  of  traits  resulting  in  many  and  varied  personalities  arc  needed  as 
teachers.  Some  may  have  merriment  as  a  dominant  note,  some  tranquility,  some 
enthusiasm,  some  serenitj'-,  some  vigor,  some  gentleness.  There  are  those  who  by 
sheer  vitality  spur  others  on  to  achievement;  others  in  a  quiet  way  touch  deep  and 
hidden  im.pulses  and  desires  in  their  students,  leading  them  on  to  self-realization, 
a:11  kinds  of  teaching  personalities  are  needed  for  all  kinds  of  children. 

Accepting  the  foregoing,  the  problem  of  developing  student  fitness  for  teach- 
iij.g  becomes:  How  can  the  natural  aptitudes  of  the  student  be  revealed  to  him? 
lio";  can  he  be  guided  into  experiences  which  will  develop  his  possibilities?  These 
?.ve,    in  the  last  analysis,  the  universal  problem  of  all  types  of  education. 

The  whole  program  of  this  normal  school  lias  been  planned  with  the  pxirpose  of 
the  individual  development  of  the  student  in  mind.  Through  the  advisory  system, 
each  student  finds  some  faculty  member  who  will  give  him  particular  guidance.  The 
professionalized  subject  matter  courses  broaden  his  horizon  and  bring  him  deep 
experiences.  The  rich  array  of  extra-c\irricular  activities  offers  the  student 
opportunities  for  developing  his  particular  talents.   The  assembly  program  brings 
him  contacts  Tjith  great  personalities  from  all  over  the  T;orld.  Above  all,  the 
unstinting  way  in  which  the  faculty  give  of  their  time  in  corjferences  with  stu- 
dents has  its  effect  upon  the  development  of  individual  personality. 
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Potent  as  are  these  factors  in  student  development,  there  is  a  psculiar 
quality  in  the  student-teaching  experience  that  makes  it  of  particular  value  in 
revealing  the  student  to  himself.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  assumes  almost 
full  responsibility  in  the  profession  he  has  chosen.  He  is  inaction  in  the 
classroom.  Traits  show  -  strengths  and  Tjeaknesses  -  that  he,  himself,  did  not 
know  he  possessed.  Now  is  the  time  if  ever  that  he  needs  to  look  upon  himself 
impersonally,  to  analyze  the  causes  of  his  failure  and  to  develop  his  strengths. 

The  part  that  the  training-teacher  plays  is  of  vital  importance.  Usijally, 
there  is  no  memher  of  the  facility  with  whom  the  student  has  closer  contacts  than 
with  the  training-teacher.  Tha  tvro  work  together  with  a  group  of  children. 
Nothing  can  bring  people  closer  together  than  a  group  of  children  as  their  common 
problem.  A  free,  frank,  friendly  attitude  on  the  part  of  each  is  desirable,  the 
older  teacher  giving  to  tne  younger  of  his  richer  experiences  and  guidance.  The 
situation  is  great  in  its  possibilities  for  development. 

In  considering  the  development  of  his  fitness  for  teaching  the  student  should 
extract  from  his  teaching  experience:  1.  A  truer  knowledge  of  his  possibilities; 
2.  A  desire  to  grow  more  fit  for  teaching;  3,  A  plan  for  his  own  growth.   If 
these  three  outcomes  result,  the  student  will  indeed  have  brought  success  out  of 
his  experiences. 

Suggestions  to  Students 

1.  Read  biographies  and  see  dramas  of  great  personalities.  Note  the  interests 
and  experiences  these  have  had.  Note  the  forces  that  seemed  most  potent  in 
shaping  their  lives. 
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CIIii?'J]:TR  XIV 
Evaluation  of  Student-Teaching 

Student  teaching  needs  to  be  evalucited.   It  needs,  furtheri'aore,  to  be 
rated  definitely  on  the  letter  scale  of  the  seven  steps,-  A,  D,  C  plus,  C,  C  r.iinus, 
D,  F,  used  for  all  rating  at  the  lonial  school.  That  student-teuchin^  should  be 
evaluated  would  be  granted  by  anyone.  L   student  should  know  verj''  clearly  where 
his  work  is  stron;;  and  where  wealc,  in  order  tJict  he  nay  work  toward  its  inprove- 
ment.  Yet  everybody  who  has  attempted  to  rate  a  group  of  students  typifying  every 
sort  of  personality  and  whose  teaching  has  been  done  under  conditions  carrying 
greatly  in  difficulty  knows  how  baffling  the  task  is.   Two  raeasures  have  been  taken 
that,  it  is  believed,  assure  fairness  of  rating  to  the  student  as  well  as  make  an 
evaluation  of  his  work  that  is  of  woi'th  to  him: 

1,  I'lanj'-  analj?-ses  of  his  work  are  made  by  different  visiting  members  of  the 
normal  school  staff. 

2.  All  analyses  are  based  upon  factual  evidence. 

As  to  the  multitude  of  analyses  r.iade,  first  the  training  teachers,  two 
in  numbe^",  are  concerned  daily  with  the  study  of  the  student  teacher's  work  and 
its  evaluation,  llembers  of  tlie  faculty  who  have  taught  the  student  in  the  term 
prior  to  his  student-teaching  and,  hence,  have  worked  with  him  in  his  preparation 
for  student-teaching,  visit  him  at  work.  Finally  the  supervisors  and  directors  of 
practice  are  in  constant  touch  with  the  training  centers.  All  these  persons  assist 
in  the  aiial3/'sis  of  the  student's  work  to  the  end  that  he  may  be  given  as  much 
productive  guidance  as  possible.  From  the  factual  evidence  submitted  by  all  who 
have  visited  the  student  and  from  the  rating  each  has  made  of  the  particular  work 
he  has  seen,  the  director  of  training  gives  the  final  rating. 

In  analyzing  the  work,  supervisors  are  asked  to  make  a  brief  surxuary  of 
what  was  seen,  to  indicate  the  good  points  and  the  poor  points  in  tenvis  of  actual 
occurrence,  and  to  note  the  sugf.estions  made  at  the  conference  with  the  student. 
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It  can  readily  be  seen  tlic"t  such  records  riade  by  nany  supervisors  and  discussed 
with  the  student  cannot  heli")  but  reveal  his  needs  to  hii.  and  assist  hii.i  in  his 
growth. 

The  evaluation  of  the  student's  work  is  mrde  prinarily  in  terras  of  his 
ability  to  apply  such  educational  principles  as  those  outlined  in  Cliapter  IV  and 
the  decree  to  which  he  gives  evidence  of  attaining  the  outcomes  indicated  in  the 
chapters  concerned  with  the  six  divisions  of  the  work  of  the  teacher.  I'h.ese  are 
the  primary  outcomes  desired,  and  the  student's  work  will  be  evaluated  accordingly. 

For  convenience  these  will  be  suomarized  here: 

I,  Studying  C'.r.ldren 

Does  the  student  observe  children  carefully  and  keep 
systematic  records  of  his  observations? 

II.  Planning,  Te.  ching,  and  R- cording 

Does  the  student  show  appreciation  of  and  the  povTer  to 
apply  principle? 

i?hat  abilitj/-  has  he  in  planning? 
In  the  large? 
In  the  daily  plan? 
Can  he  rouse  the  desire  to  learn  in  others? 
To  what  extent  can  he  guide  children  in  learning? 
Is  he  developing  the  habit  of  recording  accurately  and 
of  analyzing  records  as  a  basis  for  further  planning? 

Vfliat  skill  has  he  developed  in  note-taking  as  a  technique 
of  teaching? 

Ill,  Caring  for  Routine 

To  Tdiat  extent  does  the  student  have  the  cooperation  of 
children  in  managing  routine? 
Has  he  routinized  mechanical  matters  to  a  satisfactory  degree? 
Vi/hat  materials  of  his  own,  has  he  collected?  How  well  ai'e  they 
filed? 

rV,  Participation  in  School  Activities 

Does  the  student  maintain  courteous  and  responsible  faculty 
relationships? 

Does  he  enter  into  the  extra-curricular  life  of  the  school? 
Does  he  shov/  understanding  of  the  teacher's  part  at  a  faculty 
meeting? 

Does  he  cooperate  effectively  in  school  routine? 

V.  Participation  in  Community  .T-ctivities 

Has  the  student  shown  ability  to  make  satisfactory  contacts 
with  parents? 

Does  he  indicate  the  disposition  and  abilitj'-  to  assuiiie 
comiuunity  leadership? 
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VI.  Developing  Personal  Fitness  for  Teaching 

Is  the  student  intelligently  aware  oi'  his  own  professional 
needs? 

Does  he  show  desire  for  further  development? 

In  order  to  assist  further  in  the  evaluation  of  t'ne  •7ork,  a  series  of 
seven  forms  has  been  developed  for  purposes  of  recording  data  about  each  student's 
tecching  experience.  All  are  concerned  with  the   evaluation  of  a  student's  work 
and  are  planned  to  furnish  the  student  T7ith  an  instrument  of  self -evaluation. 
Brief  descriptions  and  copies  of  the  forms  follow: 

Forra  1  (purple),  i.aterials  Available  for  Student  Teaching.  On  this 
sheet  titles  of  the  units  prepared  before  going  to  the  training  center  are  entered 
by  the  student.  At  the  end  of  the  student-teaching  term  coruients  and  critical 
evaluation  of  the  way  the  unit  worked  out  in  practice  are  entered  by  the  student 
and  the  training  teacher.  The  forms  are  then  given  to  the  director  of  training 
who  discusses  their  contents  with  the  professionalized  subject  natter  instructors 
concerned. 

I'orm  2  (yellow).  Observation  of  Student  Tecching  Record.  This  form  is 
used  by  the  student  and  all  who  observe  him  teach.   It  is  meant  to  furnish  a 
record  of  a  single  teaching  exercise.  It  is  from  the  accumulation  of  many  of 
these  records  that  a  final  sura::iary  of  student-teaching  progress  is  made.  No  ex- 
pression of  opinion  as  to  general  worth  except  as  such  opinion  is  substantiated  by 
evidance  is  given  on  these  reports.  The  student  will  frequently  analyze  his 
teaching  needs  tlirough  study  of  his  reports  with  those  who  supervise  his  work. 
Since  such  analyses  is  always  made  in  terms  of  principle  thej'-  do  much  to  help 
the  student  develop  a  body  of  principles  which  he  is  able  to  apply, 

Forrii  3  (gray).  Student's  Efficiency  Record.  This  record  is  made  by  the 
training  teacher.  Since  each  student  has  teaching  experiences  in  two  centers, 
there  will  be  two  such  records.  Again,  these  records  are  made  in  terns  of  evidence, 
evidence  of  fitness  for  or  against  teaching.  What  is  recorded  on  these  sheets 
summarizes  the  observations  made  by  the  training  teacher. 
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Form  4  (blue).  Record  of  Student  Teachlnr,  Activities.   It  is  highly- 
desirable  that  the  second  student-teachin{;'  experience  should  build  upon  the  first; 
that  is,  that  the   whole  student-teaching  experience  should  be  continuous.  Pro- 
cesses should  not  be  emphasized  in  the  second  experience  which  have  reached  the 
point  of  mastery  in  the  first.  The  ti:ie   is  too  short.  Thorefore,  the  first 
training  teacher  sends  to  the  second  an  account  of  the  experiences  the  student  has 
had  with  her,  in  order  that  thpre  be  as  little  waste  motion  as  possible. 

Forivj.  5  (pink)  .  Record,  of _  Student  Correctives.  Very  frequently  limita- 
tions are  shown  during  student-teaching  which  have  escaped  notice  both  by  the 
student  and  the  instructors  at  the  normal  school.  The  practical  demands  of  teach- 
ing children  bring  all  the  faculties  of  a  student  into  play.  Hence,  weaknesses 
as  well  as  strengths  are  shown  as  never  before.  vVhere  weaknesses  occur  -  faulty 
English,  poor  posture,  poor  blackboard  vn-iting,  for  example  -  note  is  made  of  such 
deficiencies,  the  student  told,  and  the  sheet  recording  the  deficiencies  sent  to 
the  normal  school  instructor  most  concerned.  The  instructor  helps  the  student 
overcome  the  difficulty  and  reports  results  to  the  director  of  training. 

Form  6  (white) .  Final  Student-Teaching  Report  by__Di£ector  of  Student 
Teaching,  From  all  the  data  gradually  accumulated,  the  director  of  student- 
teaching  makes  her  final  estimate.  Here,  of  necessity,  judgment  does  enter  in, 
but  it  is  judgraent  substantiated  in  every  case  by  evidence  offered  by  many 
observers  and  always  in  terms  of  fact. 

Form  7  (white).  Summary  pf  Student  Records  Sent  to  County  or  City 
Departments  of  Sduca/bion.  Form  7  includes  in  addition  to  the  suimary  of  the 
student-teacher's  record,  a  sui-iraary  of  the  main  features  of  all  the  rest  of  his 
records  at  the  normal  school.   It  attempts  to  show  the  supervisor  in  the  field 
how  far  the  normal  school  was  able  to  take  the  student  in  his  preparation  for 
teaching,  in  order  that  they  may  continue  the  preparation  from  the  point  where  the 
work  at  the  nonnal  school  stopped. 
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Of  course,  al]  of  a  student's  recoi-ds  are  open  to  him  at  any  tiiue.  The 
student  is  urged  to  consult  his  records  and  reed  for  himself  the  history  he  is 
making.  He  is  urged  never  to  let  a  coi-inent  with  which  he  does  not  agree  go 
unchallenged.  The  records  are  made  to  aid  the  student  in  becoming  the  best  pos- 
sible teacher  of  children.   It  is  hoped  that  he  will  use  thei?.  for  that  purpose. 


Suggestions  to  Students_ 

1.  Study  the  Tarious  forms  used  for  student-teaching.  Use  them  for  purposes 
of  self -evaluation, 

2.  Assign  yourself  a  rating.  Ask  other  students  to  rate  you.  Discuss  the 
results. 


The  MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  at  TOWSON 


Teaching  III 
Form  1 


Date- 
Term. 


MATERIALS  AVAILABLE  FOR  STUDENT  TEACHING 


Name  

Section   .. 

UNITS  OF  WORK 


Topic 


Illustrative  Material* 


Grade       Instructor  with  Whom  Prepared 


What  do  you  think  that  you  are  most  ready  to  teach? 


■  Indicate  whether  material  includes  pictures,  pamphlets,  commercial  exhibits,  etc. 

(over) 


Comments  on  Units  by  Teacher  of  Practice 


Note:    Please  make  some  comment  on  each  unit  submitted. 


Date Signei 


1 


The  MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  at  TOWSON 


OBSERVATION  OF  STUDENT  TEACHING  RECORD 


Ed.  203  or  Ed.  304 
Form  2 


N.  B.:  Observers  will  report  each  activity  observed  on  separate  sheet. 


Date 

Time  (number  of  minutes). 

School  - — Grade. Teacher  of  Practice 

Student  Teacher  observed 

Activity  observed  (indicate  subject) 

Outhne  of  activity: 


Good  Teaching  Acts 


Suggestions  for  Growth 


Rating- 
Signed.. 


il 


The  MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  at  TOWSON 


STUDENT'S  EFFICIENCY  RECORD 


Teaching  III 
Form  3 


Student  Teacher Term 1st  or  2nd  half Year.. 

Teacher  of  Practice School Grade 

Times  absent Causes 

Times  tardy ..Causes.. 

Rating  (See  IV) 


Notes:     (1)  Make  one  copy  for  each  student  at  the  end  of  each  six  weeks  and  forward  immediately  to  the   director  of 
student  teaching. 

(2)  In  making  out  this  report,  reference  to  "Observation  of  Student  Teaching   Record"    (Form  2)   will  be  of 
assistance. 

(3)  Please  use  ink. 

I.     Give  all  possible  evidence  of  the  student's  fitness  for  teaching.     (Include  personal  characteristics) 


II.  Give  all  possible  evidence  against  the  student's  fitness  for  teaching.   (Include  personal  charteristics) 


III.  The  student  has  special  aptitude  in :     (music,  athletics,  dealing  with  problems  of  children,  etc.) 


IV.  Think  of  the  most  able  student  teacher  you  have  known ;  think  of  the  least  able ;  think  of  the  one 
most  nearly  average  ability.  Consider  these  types  as  having  ratings  of  A,  F,  and  C  respectively. 
With  these  types  in  mind,  rate  the  student  you  are  now  considering  on  the  following  scale: 

F,  D,  C— ,  C,  C  plus,  B,  A 

(Use  back  of  sheet  for  further  remarks) 


The  MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  at  TOWSON 


RECORD  OF  STUDENT  TEACHING  ACTIVITIES 


Teaching  III 
Form  4 


Student  Teacher Term. — 1st  or  2nd  half Year.._ 

Teacher  of  Practice School Grade 


Note:     This  is  to  be  made  in  duplicate  and  sent  to  the  director  of  student  teaching.    One  copy  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
teacher  of  practice  with  whom  the  student  will  next  work. 

I.  The  student  has  had  experience  in  the  following: 


II.  The  student  needs  further  experience,  particularly  in  the  following : 


The  MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  at  TOWSON 


RECORD  OF  STUDENT  CORRECTIVES 

Teaching  III 
Form  5 


Student 

Needs  correctives  in_. 


Reported  to-_. 
Reported  by- 
Date 


Report  of  Progress  Made  by  Student 


Date Signed- 


The  MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  at  TOWSON 


FINAL  STUDENT  TEACHING  REPORT  BY  DIRECTOR  OF  STUDENT  TEACHING 


Teaching  III 
Form  6 


Student  teacher- 
Times  absent——. 
Times  tardy 


-Term Year 


-Final  Rating- 


Causes  : 
Causes : 


1st  Half 

2nd  Half 

School: 

School: 

Grade : 

Grade: 

Teacher  of  Practice : 

Teacher  of  Practice : 

Rating : 

Rating : 

Special  Subjects : 

Special  Subjects: 

Subject : 

Subject: 

Instructor : 

Instructor : 

Rating : 

Rating : 

Subject: 

Subject: 

Instructor : 

Instructor : 

Rating : 

Rating : 

Subject: 

Subject: 

Instructor : 

Instructor : 

Rating : 

Rating : 

Remarks : 


(Signed) . 


Director  of  Student  Teaching 


The  MARYLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  at  TOWSON 


SUMMARY  OF  STUDENT  RECORD  SENT  TO  COUNTY  OR  CITY  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION 


Student Address. 

(Last  Name)  (First  Name) 

Date  of  Graduation 


..Tel. 


Course^. 


SCHOLARSHIP  RECORD  (Until  End  of  Term' 2,  Sr.  Year): 

Highest  Subject  Rating:  Lowest  Subject  Rating: 


General  Average: 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES: 

Student  Participated  In : 


Student  Was  Outstanding  In: 


JUNIOR  PARTICIPATION  RECORD: 


School . 


-Grade Teacher 


School Grade 

Remarks : 


—Rating 


..Teacher Rating 

Final  Rating 


SENIOR  STUDENT  TEACHING  RECORD: 


School . 


-Grade Teacher 


-Rating 


School Grade Teacher Rating 

Final  Rating 
Evidence  of  Student's  Fitness  for  Teaching: 


Evidence  Against  Student's  Fitness  for  Teaching: 


Student  Showed  Special  Aptitude  in: 


Student  Needs  Further  Supervisory  Help  Particularly  in: 


Recommendation  of  Director  of  Practice  for  Grade  Placement : 
Student's  Choice  of  Grade- of  School , ,: 


^^.o 


VVSON,   -J^' 
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